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THE SERVICE OF THE PARTS. 
REALISTIC PERIOD. 

And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee: 
nor again the head to the feet, I have no need of you. 

St. Paul. 



Who keeps one end in view makes all things serve. 

Browning. 
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CHAPTER L 



LITERARY ANALYSIS. 



The mind of the student, earlier engrossed with the Whole and 
then with its component Parts, now begins to find a new interest 
in the discourse; he begins to ask. To what purpose ? Hebegins 
to see that every part renders a certain logical Service to the 
Whole. Henceforward the pictures are revealed not merely as 
pictures, but to the end of serving the purpose of the design, 
the argument of the story. The hearer is impressed with the 
argument and with the relation of each part to the argument. 
Purpose holds sway, and is reported in the voice by habitual 
increase of volume. 

Nothing is of value in itself; everything is valuable just in 
the ratio of its adaptability for service. Goodness implies use- 
fulness. The endeavor to define the service of the successive 
parts leads the student to a point of keener discrimination in the 
analysis of his discourse. Literary analysis now becomes instinc- 
tive, as a basis of interpretation. 

The student entering the Realistic period of his development, 
strives for fidelity to nature. No longer content with revealing 
a succession of attractive parts, he seeks to reflect the use of 
every part in its relation to the great whole. 

Analysis. Example : "The Old Clock." (Page 26.) 

The Unit : The Old Clock as an incessant reminder. 

Parts: 

(a) The country-seat. Stanza 1. 

(6) The clock. Stanzas 1 and 2. 

(c) The voice of the clock. Stanza 3, and the latter part of 
each of the others. 

(d) The changelessness of the clock. Stanza 4. 

7 
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8 EVOLUTION OF BXPBBSSION. 

(e) The changing life of the family. Stanzas 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
(/) The interpretation of the reminder. Stanza 9. 
Service of the Parts : 

(a) Serves as introduction ; it affords a setting for the clock. 
(6) Presents the central character of the poenL 

(c) Reflects the reminder. 

(d) Heightens the impressiveness of the reminder. 

(e) Affords the occasion for the reminder. 

(/) Serves as the conclusion ; it defines what has already been 
revealed by suggestion. 

Let the student observe carefully, in the above analysis, how 
each part of the selection is fitted to render its own peculiar 
service to the whole ; let it be his endeavor in his practice, not 
only constantly to reflect the spirit of the whole, but to reveal 
the special significance of each part in reflecting that spirit. 
This will materially affect his reading of the poenL For example : 
If the pupil appreciates the peculiar service of Part (d), his 
rendering of the part, as he tries to reveal that service, will be 
transformed. The verses picturing the changing scenes in the 
life of the family will be so read as to hold continually before 
the mind of the hearer the clock's comment upon them, as the 
refrain of the poem might be called. 



CHAPTER n. 



VITALIZED PICTURES. 



The student having now entered the realm of service, soon 
finds through reflecting to his audience the logical service of 
each part, that it is a living service. His desire should now be 
to reveal the fact that every part contains, not literally, but by 
implication, the life or spirit of the Whole. This earnest en- 
deavor to show forth the vital service rendered by each part, each 
successive object of thought, infuses new life into the groupings 
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VITALIZBD PIOTUEBS. 9 

of the parts. The audience sees the pictures presented with new 
vividness ; they have become animated or vitalized pictures. 

It cannot be too often emphasized that introspection is not 
conducive to vitality of the art product. The student who, 
while speaking, turns his thought inward upon his own mind, 
trying to determine whether he sees the picture he is present- 
ing, defeats his own purpose. Such practice may serve him as 
preliminary exercise, but when in the presence of his audience 
their minds should become the objective point of his every effort. 
In quiescent concentration the pupil, inspired by his desire to 
give, is engi^ed in seeing clearly. But in the act of giving, of 
presenting the pictures to others, he must, even when practising 
alone, hold steadily in his mind an imaginary audience in whose 
minds he attempts to create vital, glowing pictures. 

Analysis. Example: "The Song of the Chattahoo-chee. " 
(Page 41.) 

The Unit, or Whole : The purpose of life expressed through 
the song of the river. 

The Parts: 

(a) The eagerness of youth to attain its pmpose. Stanza 1. 

(6) The attractions along the course of life that invite man to 
linger, and to swerve from his pmpose. Stanzas 2, 3, 4. 

(c) The response to the higher good, the call of duty. Stanza 5. 

Service of the Parts : 

(a) Serves the whole by illuminating the purpose : it shows 
how desirable is the end kept in view. 

(h) Serves by revealing the strength of the purpose, which 
could withstand the b^guilements of pleasure. 

(c) Is the main or central part, embodying the definite purpose. 

The student's appreciation of the vital service rendered by 
each of these parts, and his enthusiasm for sharing that appre- 
ciation with his hearers, will lead him to paint for them glowing 
pictures of the steadfast river, and of the scenes in its course, 
at the same time making the strength and singleness of the pur- 
pose felt. 
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10 EVOLUTION OF BXPEBSSION. 

CHAPTER m. 



TASTE. 



As the student grows in his power to create vital pictures in 
the imagination of his hearers, there grows within him the de- 
sire to emphasize the beauty of the pictures. He would show 
that the logical service of the part which he is presenting is not 
only a vital service but a beautiful service as well. From this 
new endeavor is bom taste. 

In the earlier stages of development, there were many things 
which, if measured by absolute art standards, did not serve, and 
were therefore unlovely. They doubtless served a high purpose 
in the pupil's development, and were not in vain, but with the 
dawning perception of the Beautiful — the unnecessary things in 
voice and in action gradually drop away. With the development 
of taste, the student has taken a long step up the ladder leading 
to the plane of art. 

The more vital the picture, the more beautifully does it serve; 
hence, drill in presenting vitalized pictures develops the sense 
of propriety. All excellence is contained in and grows out of life. 

Remember that here, as hitherto, the student's activity may 
be stimulated, but must not be forced. He must grow, however 
slowly, into a perception of taste. The teacher must be careful 
lest he paralyze the mind by anticipating the evolution of nature, 
and by setting up art criteria which the unfolding mind is not 
yet ready to fulfil. 

Analysis. Example: " Breathings of Spring. " (Page 91.) 

Tfie Unit or Whole : 

The response of nature and of the human heart to Spring. 

Parts: 

(a) The newly-awakened life of nature. Stanzas 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Siib. Parts: 1, The birds; 2, the leaves; etc. 

(6) Longings awakened in the heart. Stanzas 5, 6, 7. 

(c) Hope of new life awakened in the heart. Stanza 8. 
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BATIO OF VALUES. 11 

Service of the Parts : 

(a) Serves as an object-lesson. 

(6) Originates the questionings that lead to the climax, the 
deduction. 

(c) Is the main part, the logical deduction. 

It will be observed that so closely does the service of one part 
depend upon and grow out of its relation to the other parts, that 
it is impossible to state the f uU service without suggesting those 
relationships. The suggested analysis of ''The Breathings of 
Spring " affords a good illustration of this truth; there is such a 
subtle interdependence of the parts of the poem, that in our 
endeavor to reveal the service of each part we soon find our- 
selves dealing with relationships. Our * ' New Whole ' ' is evolved 
before we have consciously striven to formulate it. Although 
we are still in the volume of service, the "New Whole " may be 
suggested here, to illuminate the truth touched upon in this 
paragraph: Spring, awaking sleeping nature to new life, and 
stirring longings for vanished loved ones, breathes hope of life 
beyond the tomb. 

The reader will fulfil the criterion of the chapter if he reflect 
the vital response of nature, the yearnings of the human heart, 
etc., not for themselves, but only as they are significant in 
pointing to the hope of immortality. If this revelation be ac- 
complished, his rendering will be in good taste, for the unneces- 
sary things will be abandoned. 



CHAPTER IV. 



RATIO OF VALUES. 



From display of taste to the next step is an easy gradation. 
He who roams in the fair fields of the imagination observes that 
some of the landscapes are fairer than others, and he becomes 
absorbed in noticing the relation of values that these different 
pictures sustain to each other. The leading of his own mind 
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12 EVOLTTTION OF EXPRESSION. 

brings a desire to reveal to others the different values between 
the pictures before his mental vision. He forthwith finds his 
pleasure in suggesting this varying value of service to his au- 
dience, directing their attention to the valuable points of thought 
by magnifying these, and passing lightly over the minor parts. 
He points out what he sees to be the highest good, leading the 
audience to rest upon those things which possess, not compara- 
tive, but infinite value. He is fast becoming satisfied with noth- 
ing short of truthful service, and this truth is reflected through 
the ratio of values sustained between the parts. 

This principle of the ratio of values is fundamental in art and 
life. The habit of wise selection, the power to discriminate be- 
tween the non-essentials and the things worth while, makes life 
and art significant. 

* * Necessity is the criterion of beauty. ' ' Whatever is necessary 
to the fulfilment of right ends is beautiful ; whatever is unneces- 
sary to right ends is unlovely. The student then reflects beau- 
tiful service by obedience to this law of necessity. Realizing 
that "Beauty must ever ride upon the lion of necessity," he 
attempts to fix the attention of the hearers upon only those 
points which are essential to the revelation of the whole. 

Analysis. Example: "Character of Charles the First." 
(Page 102.) 

The Unit, or Whole : Character of Charles the First. 

The Parts : 

(a) The private virtues of the King. 

(6) His faithlessness to public trust. 

The Service of the Parts : 

(a) Serves by its negativeness and lack of weight. 

(6) Serves by its overwhelming weight, its great value. 

Lead the student so to use those arguments which serve the 
author's purpose, as to make their full value felt, leaving the 
opposing argimients colorless and unimpassioned. Thus the lat- 
ter will serve by contrast, by sheer lack of value. 
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CHAPTER L 



UTEBABY ANALYSIS. 



THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 

1. A wide plain, where the broadening Floss hurries 
on between its green banks to the sea, and the loving 
tide, rushing to meet it, checks its passage with an 
impetuous embrace. On this mighty tide, the black 
ships, laden with the freshly-scented fir-planks, with 
rounded sacks of oil-bearing seed, or with the dark 
glitter of coal, are borne along to St. Ogg s. This 
town shows its aged, fluted red roofs and the broad ga- 
bles of its wharves, between the low-wooded hill and 
the river-brink, tingeing the water with a soft purple 
hue under the transient glance of this February sun. 

2. Far away, on each hand, stretch the rich pastures, 
and the patches of dark earth made ready for the 
seed of the broad-leaved green crops, or touched 
already, with the tint of the tender-bladed autumn- 
sown grain. The distant ships seem to be lifting their 
masts and stretching their red-brown sails close among 

18 
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14 EVOLUTION OF EXPBESSION. [Vol. III.] 

the branches of the spreading ash. Just by the red- 
roofed town, the tributary Ripple flows, with a lively 
current, into the Floss. 

8. How lovely the little river is, with its dark, 
changing wavelets. It seems to me like a living com- 
panion, while I wander along the bank, and listen to 
its low-placid voice, as to the voice of one who is dear 
and loving. I remember those large dipping willows. 
I remember the stone bridge; and this is Dorlcote 
Mill. I must stand a minute or two here on the bridge 
and look at it, though the clouds are threatening, and 
it is far on in the afternoon. Even in this leafless time 
of departing February, it is pleasant to look at it — 
perhaps the chill, damp season adds a charm to the 
trimly-kept, comfortable dwelling-house, as old as the 
elms and chestnuts that shelter it from the northern 
blast. 

4. The stream is brimful, now, and lies high in this 
little withy plantation, and half drowns the grassy 
fringe of the croft in front of the house. As I look at 
the full stream, the vivid grass, the delicate bright- 
green powder softening the outlines of the great trunks 
and branches that gleam from under the bare purple 
boughs, I am in love with moistness, and envy the 
white ducks that are dipping their heads far into the 
water, here among the withes unmindful of the awk- 
ward appearance they make in the drier world above. 

6. The rush of the water and the booming of the 
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[Chap. I] THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 16 

mill bring a dreary deafness, which seems to heighten 
the peaeefulness of the scene. They are like a great 
curtain of sound, shutting one out from the world be- 
yond. Now, there is the thunder of the huge covered 
wagon, coming home with sacks of grain. That honest 
wagoner is thinking of his dinner's getting sadly dry in 
the oven at this late hour, but he will not touch it, till 
he has fed his horses, — the strong, submissive, meek- 
eyed horses. 

6. See how they stretch their shoulders up the slope 
toward the bridge, with all the more energy, because 
they are so near home. Look at their grand shaggy 
feet, that seem to grasp the firm earth, — at the patient 
strength of their necks, bowed under the heavy collar, 
— at the mighty muscles of their struggling haunches ! 
I should like, well, to hear them neigh over their hard- 
earned feed of corn, and see them with their moist 
necks, freed from the harness, dipping their eager nos- 
trils into the muddy pond. Now, they are on the 
bridge, and down they go again at a swifter pace, and 
the arch of the covered wagon disappears at the turning 
behind the trees. 

7. Now I can turn my eyes toward the mill again, 
and watch the unresting wheel, sending out its diamond 
jets of water. That little girl is watching it, too. She 
has been standing on just the same spot, at the edge of 
the water, ever since I paused on the bridge ; and that 
queer white cur with the brown ear seems to be leaping 
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16 BVOLTTTION OP BXFBES8I0K. [Vol. III.] 

and barking in ineffectual remonstrance with the wheel ; 
perhaps he is jealous, because his playfellow in the 
beaver bonnet is so rapt in the movement. 

8. It is time the little playfellow went in, I think, 
and there is a very bright fire to tempt her, — the red 
light shines out under the deepening gfray of the sky. 
It is time, too, for me to leave off resting my arms on 
the cold stone of this bridge. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Oh ! my 
arms are really benumbed. I have been pressing my 
elbows on the arms of my chair, and dreaming that I 
was standing on the bridge in front of Dorlcote Mill, 
and seeing it as it looked one February afternoon many 

years ago. 

Gbobgb Eliot. 



THE HIGH TIDE. 

(On the Coast op Lincolnshire, 1671.) 

I. 
The old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 

The ringers ran by two, by three ; 
" Pull, if ye never pulled before I 

Good ringers, pull your best ! " quoth he 
" Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells 1 
Ply all your changes, all your swells, — 

Play uppe * The Brides of Enderby I ' " 

n. 
I sat and spun within the doore ; 

My thread brake off, I raised myne eyes ; 
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[Chap. I.] THE HIGH TmB. 17 

The level sun, like ruddy ore, 

Lay sinking in the barren skies ; 
And dark against day's golden death 
She moved where Lindis wandereth, — 
My Sonne's faire wife, Elizabeth. 



in. 

" Cusha I Cusha ! Cusha ! " calling 
Ere the early dews were falling, 
Parre away I heard her song. 
« Cusha I Cusha ! " all along 
Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 

Floweth, floweth; 
From the meads where melick groweth. 
Faintly came her milking song. 



rv. 

« Cusha ! Cusha I Cusha I '* calling 
" For the dews will soone be falling ; 
Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 

Mellow, mellow ; 
Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow. 
Come uppe, Whitefoot ; come uppe, Lightf oot ; 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow. 

Hollow, hollow ; 
Come uppe. Jetty, rise and follow, — 
From the clovers lift your head ; 
Come uppe, Whitefoot ; come uppe, Lightfoot ; 

Come uppe. Jetty, rise and follow. 
Jetty, to the milking shed." 
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18 EVOLUTION OP BXPBESSION. [Vol. III.] 

V. 

Alle fresh the level pasture lay, 
And not a shadowe mote be seene, 

Save where, full fyve good miles away. 
The steeple towered from out the greene ; 

And lo I the great bell farre and wide 

Was heard in all the country-side, 

That Saturday at eventide. 

VI. 

I looked without, and lo ! my sonne 

Came riding downe with might and main ; 

He raised a shout as he drew on, 
Till all the welkin rang again, — 

"Elizabeth! Elizabeth 1" 

(A sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 

Than my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth.) 

vn. 

" The olde sea-wall (he cried) is downe ; 

The rising tide comes on apace. 
And boats adrift in yonder towne 

Go sailing uppe the market-place." 
He shook as one that looks on death : 
" God save you, mother ! " straight he saith ; 
" Where is my wife, Elizabeth?" 

vm. 

" Good Sonne, where Lindis winds away. 

With her two bairns I marked her long ; 
And ere yon bells beganne to play. 
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[Chap. L] THE HIGH TIDE, 19 

Afar I heard her miUdng-song/' 
He looked across the grassy lea, 
To right, to left, — " Ho, Enderby I " 
They rang « The Brides of Enderby I ** 

IX. 

With that he cried and beat his breast ; 

For lo ! along the river's bed 
A mighty eygre reared his crest. 

And uppe the Lindis raging sped. 
It swept with thunderous noises loud, — 
Shaped like a curling snow-white cloud, 
Or like a demon in a shroud. 



So farre, so fast the eygre drave. 

The heart had hardly time to beat 
Before a shallow, seething wave 

Sobbed in the grasses at our feet : 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee. 
And all the world was in the sea. 

XI. 

Upon the roof we sate that night, 
The noise of bells went sweeping by ; 

I marked the lofty beacon light 

Stream from the church-tower, red and high, — 

A lurid mark and dread to see ; 

And awesome bells they were to me, 

That in the dark rang " Enderby.'* 
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20 EVOLUTION OP EXPBBSSION. [VoL III.] 

xn. 

They rang the sailor lads to guide 

From roofe to roofe who fearless rowed; 

And I — my sonne was at my side, 
And yet the ruddy beacon glowed ; 

And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 

" O, come in life, or come in death ! 

O, lost ! my love, Elizabeth 1 '* 

xin. 

And didst thou visit him no more? 

Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter dear ; 
The waters laid thee at his doore. 

Ere yet the early dawn was clear. 
Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace. 
The lifted sun shone on thy face, 
Downe drifted to thy dwelling-place. 

XIV. 

That flow strewed wrecks about the grass, 
That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea ; 

A fatal ebbe and flow, alas I 

To many more than myne and me : 

But each will mourn his own (she saith), 

And sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 

Than my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth. 

XV. 

I shall never hear her more 
By the reedy Lindis shore, 
*»Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!" calling, 
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[Chap. I.] DEATH OF 8TBBBFOBTH. 21 

Ere the early dews be falling, — 
I shall never hear her song, 
« Cusha 1 Cusha ! " all along 
Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 

Goeth, floweth, 
From the meads where melick groweth, 
Where the water, winding down. 
Onward floweth to the town. 

XVI. 

I shall never see her more 

Where the reeds and rushes quiver, 

Shiver, quiver ; 
Stand beside the sobbing river. 
Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling 
To the sandy, lonesome shore. 

Jeak Inqelow. — Abbidged. 



DEATH OF STEERFORTH. 

1. I was aroused at eight or nine o'clock by some 
one knocking and calling at my door. 

"What is the matter?*' 

♦* A wreck 1 close by 1 ** 

♦* What wreck?*' 

"A schooner from Spain or Portugal, laden with 
fruit and wine. Make haste, sir, if you want to see 
her. It's thought down on the beach she'll go to pieces 
every moment." 
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22 EVOLUTION OP BXPBESSION. [VoL IIL] 

2. I wrapped myself in my clothes as quickly as I 
could, and ran into the street, where numbers of people 
were before me, all running in one direction, — to the 
beach. I ran the same way, outstripping a good many, 
and soon came facing the wild sea. Every appearance 
it had before presented bore the expression of being 
swelled ; and the height to which the breakers rose and 
bore one another down, and rolled in, in interminable 
hosts, was most appalling. 

8. In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind 
and waves, and in the crowd, and the unspeakable con- 
fusion, and my first breathless efforts to stand against 
the weather, I was so confused that I looked out to sea 
for the wreck, and saw nothing but the foaming heads 
of the great waves. 

A boatman laid a hand upon my arm, and pointed. 
Then I saw it, close in upon us. 

4. One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet 
from the deck, and lay over the side, entangled in a 
maze of sail and rigging; and all that ruin, as the ship 
rolled and beat, — which she did with a violence quite 
inconceivable, — beat the side as if it would stave it in. 

5. Some efforts were being made to cut this portion 
of the wreck away ; for, as the ship, which was broadside 
on, turned towards us in her rolling, I plainly descried 
her people at work with axes, — especially one active 
figure with long curling hair. But a great cry, audible 
even above the wind and water, rose from the shore ; the 
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sea, sweeping over the wreck, made a clean breach, 
and carried men, spars, casks, planks, bulwarks, heaps 
of such toys, into the boiling surge. 

6. The second mast was yet standing, with the rags 
of a sail, and a wild confusion of broken cordage, flap- 
ping to and fro. The ship had struck once, the same 
boatman said, and then lifted in, and struck again. I 
understood him to add that she was parting amidships. 
As he spoke there was another great cry of pity from 
the beach. Four men arose with the wreck out of the 
deep, clinging to the rigging of the remaining mast ; 
uppermost, the active figure with the curling hair. 

7. There was a bell on board ; and as the ship rolled 
and dashed, this bell rang ; and its sound, the knell of 
those unhappy men, was borne towards us on the wind. 
Again we lost her, and again she rose. Two of the 
four men were gone. 

8. I noticed that some new sensation moved the 
people on the beach, and I saw them part, and Ham 
come breaking through them to the front. 

. Instantly I ran to him, for I divined that he meant to 
wade off with a rope. I held him back with both arms ; 
and implored the men not to listen to him, not to let 
Um stir from that sand. 

9. Another cry arose, and we saw the cruel sail, 
with blow on blow, beat off the lower of the two men, 
and fly up in triumph round the active figure left alone 
upon the mast. Against such a sight, and against such 
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determination as that of the calmly desperate man, who 
was already accustomed to lead half the people present, 
I might as hopefully have entreated the wind. 

10. I was swept away to some distance, where the 
people around me made me stay; urging, as I con- 
fusedly perceived, that he was bent on going with help 
or without, and that I should endanger the precautions 
for his safety by troubling those with whom they 
rested. I saw hurry on the beach, and men running 
with ropes, and penetrating into a circle of figures that 
hid him from me. Then I saw him standing alone, in 
a sea-man's frock and trousers, a rope in his hand, 
another round his body, and several of the best men 
holding to the latter. 

11. The wreck was breaking up. I saw that she 
was parting in the middle, and that the life of the soli- 
tary man upon the mast hung by a thread. He had a 
singular red cap on, not like a sailor's cap, but of a 
finer color ; and as the few planks between him and de- 
struction rolled and bulged, and as his death-knell 
rung, he was seen by all of us to wave this cap. I saw 
him do it now, and thought I was going distracted, 
when his action brought an old remembrance to my 
mind of a once dear friend, the once dear friend, — 
Steerforth. 

12. Ham watched the sea until there was a great 
retiring wave ; when he dashed in after it, and in a mo- 
ment was buffeting with the water, rising with the hills. 
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falling with the yalleys, lost beneath the foam, borne 
in towards the shore, borne on towards the ship. At 
length he neared the wreck. He was so near, that with 
one more of his vigorous strokes he would be clinging 
to it, when, a high, green, vast hillside of water, mov- 
ing on shoreward from beyond the ship, he seemed iQ 
leap up into it with a mighty bound, — and the ship 
was gone. 

13. They drew him to my very feet, insensible, 
dead. He was carried to the nearest house, and every 
means of restoration was tried; but he had been beaten 
to death by the great wave, and his generous heart was 
stilled forever. 

14. As I sat beside the bed, when hope was aban- 
doned, and all was done, a fisherman who had known 
me when Emily and I were children, and ever since, 
whispered my name at the door. 

"Sir, will you come over yonder?'* 

The old remembrance that bad been recalled to me 
was in his look, and I asked him, " Has a body come 
ashore?" 

"Yes." 

16. "Do I know it?" 

He answered nothing. But he led me to the shore. 
And on that part of it where she and I had looked for 
shells, two children, — on that part of it where some 
lighter fragments of the old boat blown down last night 
had been scattered by the wind, — among the ruins of 
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the home he had wronged, — I saw him lying with his 
head upon his arm, as I had often seen him lie at 
school. 

Charles Dickens. 



THE OLD CLOCK. 

I. 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned countrynseat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw i 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient time-piece says to all : 

" Foreyer — neyer I 

Never — forever I " 

n. 

Halfway up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas ! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass: 

" Forever — never 1 

Never — forever 1 " 

in. 

By day its voice is low and light; 
But in the silent dead of night. 
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Distinct as a passing footstep's fall. 
Its echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor, 
And seems to say, at each chamber door: 

" Forever — never I 

Never — forever I '* 



IV. 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth. 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if, like Grod, it all things saw. 
It calmly repeats those words of awe : 

" Forever — never F 

Never — forever I *^ 

Y. 

In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted hospitality ; 
His great fires up the chimney roared ; 
The stranger feasted at his board ; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast, 
That warning time-piece never ceased: 

« Forever — never I 

Never — forever I '* 

VI. 

There groups of merry children played ; 
There youths and maidens, dreaming, strayed* 
O precious hours ! O golden prime, 
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And affluence of love and time I 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient time-piece told : 

" Forever — never 1 

Never — forever I *' 



vn. 

From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding-night J 
There, in that silent room below. 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 
And in the hush that foUow'd prayer. 
Was heard the old clock on the stair: 

" Forever — never I 

Never — forever 1 " 

vm. 

All are scattered now and fled, 
Some are married, — some are dead ; 
And when I ask, — with throbs of pain — 
" Ah 1 when shall they all meet again 
As in the days long since gone by ? ** 
The ancient time-piece makes reply: 

" Forever — never I 

Never — forever ! " 



rx. 



Never here, forever there, 
Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death and time shall disappear 
Forever there, but never here I 
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The horologe of eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly : 

" Forever — never 1 

Never — forever 1 " 

H. W. Longfellow. 



THE MARSHES OF GLYNN. 



Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful-braided and woven 
With intricate shades of the vines that myriad-cloven 
Clamber the forks of the multiform boughs, — 

Emerald twilights, — 

Virginal sky lights. 
Wrought of the leaves to allure to the whisper of vows, 
When lovers pace timidly down through the green 

colonnades 
Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear dark woods. 
Of the heavenly woods and glades. 
That run to the radiant marginal sand«beach within 
The wide sea-marshes of Glynn ; — 

n. 

Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the noon-day fire, — 

Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire. 

Chamber from chamber parted with wavering areas of 

leaves, — 
Cells for the passionate pleasure of prayer to the soul 

that grieves, 

From Poems of Sidney Lanier* copyrifirhted» 188ft, 1881, by Mary D. Lanier: 
l^blished by Charka Seribner's Soa. 
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Pure with a sense of the passing of saints through the 

wood, 
Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill with good ; — 

m. 

O braided dusks of the oak and woven shades of the 

vine, 
While the riotous noon-day sun of the June-day long 

did shine 
Te held me fast in your heart and I held you fast in 

mine; 
But now when the noon is no more, and riot is rest, 
And the sun is a-wait at the ponderous gate of the West, 
And the slant yellow beam down the wood-aisle doth 

seem 
Like a lane into heaven that leads from a dream, — 
Ay, now, when my soul all day hath drunken the soul 

of the oak. 
And my heart is at ease from men, and the wearisome 

sound of the stroke 
Of the scjTthe of time and the trowel of trade is low, 
And belief overmasters doubt, and I know that I know. 
And my spirit is grown to a lordly great compass within. 
That the length and the breadth and the sweep of the 

marshes of Glynn 
Will work me no fear like the fear they have wrought 

me of yore 
When length was fatigue, and when breadth was but 

bitterness sore, 
And when terror and shrinking and dreary unnamable 

pain 
Drew over me out of the merciless miles of the plain, — 
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IV. 

Oh, now, unafraid, I am fain to face 

The vast sweet visage of space. 

To the edge of the wood I am drawn, I am drawn. 

Where the gray beach glimmering runs, as a belt of the 

dawn. 
For a mete and a mark 
To the forest dark ; — 

So: 
Affable live-oak, leaning low, — 
Thus — with your favor — soft, with a reverent hand, 
(Not lightly touching your person. Lord of the land I ) 
Bending your beauty aside, with a step I stand 
On the firm-packed sand. 

Free 
By a world of marsh that borders a world of sea. 



Sinuous southward and sinuous northward the shimmer- 
ing band 

Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe of the marsh to the 
folds of the land. 

Inward and outward to northward and southward the 
beach-lines linger and curl 

As a silver-wrought garment that clings to and follows 
the firm sweet limbs of a girl. 

Vanishing, swerving, evermore curving again into sight, 

Softly the sand-beach wavers away to a dim gray looping 
of light. 

And what if behind me to westward the wall of the 
woods stand high ? 
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The world lies east : how ample, the marsh and the sea 

and the sky ! 
A league and a league of marsh-grass, waist-high, 

broad in the blade, 
Green, and all of a height, and unflecked with a light 

or a shade. 
Stretch leisurely off, in a pleasant plain. 
To the terminal blue of the main. 

VI. 

Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the terminal sea? 
Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 
From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion of sin. 
By the length and the breadth and the sweep of the 
marshes of Glynn. 

vn. 

Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing-with- 
holding and free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves 
to the sea I 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rain and the 
sun. 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man who hath 
mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain. 

vin. 

As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod. 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God : 
I will fly in the greatness of God as t^e marsh-hen flies 
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In the freedom that fills all the space 'twixt the marsh 

and the skies : 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 
I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God : 
Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 

Sidney Lanieb. 



A NOISELESS, PATIENT SPIDER. 



A noiseless, patient spider, 

I marked where on a little promontory it stood isolated, 
Mark'd how to explore the vacant vast surrounding, 
It launch'd forth filaments, filaments, filaments, out of 

itself. 
Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speeding them. 

n. 

And you, O my soul, where you stand. 

Surrounded, detached, in measureless oceans of space. 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, seeking the 

spheres to connect them, 
Till the bridge you will need be form'd, till the ductile 

anchor hold. 
Till the gossamer thread you fling catch somewhere, 

O my soul. 

Walt Whitman. 
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CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 



Who is the happy Warrior ? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be ? 
— It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought : 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright : 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes his moral being his prime care ; 

n. 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train I 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 
In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature's highest dower; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good i*eceives : 

m. 

By objects, which might force the soul to abate 

Her feeling, rendered more compassionate : 

Is placable — because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice ; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure. 

As tempted more ; more able to endure. 
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As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

IV. 

— 'Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 
Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 
And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest. 
He labors good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows : 
— Who, if he rise to station of command. 
Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honorable terms, or else retire. 
And in himself possess his own desire ; 

V. 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honors, or for worldly state ; 

Whom they must follow ; on whose head must fall. 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all : 

Whose powers shed round him in the common strife. 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

VI. 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to wMch Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
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Is happy as a Lover ; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired ; 

And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need : 

VTL 

— He who, though thus endued as with a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence. 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 

To homef elt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 

Sweet images 1 which, wheresoe'er he be. 

Are at his heart; and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to approve ; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love : — 

'Tis, finally, the Man, who, lifted high. 

Conspicuous object in a Nation's eye, 

Or left unthought-of in obscurity, — 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot. 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not — 

Plays, in the many games of life, that one 

Where what he most doth value must be won; 

vm. 

Whom neither shape of danger can dismay. 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 
Who, not content that former worth stand fast. 
Looks forward, persevering to the last. 
From well to better, daily self-surpast : 
Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
Forever, and to noble deeds give birth. 
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Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame, 
And leave a dead unprofitable name — 
Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause : 
This is the happy Warrior; this is He 
That every Man in arms should wish to be. 

William Wobdsworth. 



INCIDENT IN MODERN HISTORY. 

1. Perhaps the most remarkable incident in Modern 
History is not the Diet of Worms, still less the Battle 
of Austerlitz, Waterloo, Peterloo, or any other Battle ; 
but an incident passed carelessly over by most His- 
torians, and treated with some degree of ridicule by 
others : namely, George Fox's making to himself a suit 
of Leather. This man, the first of the Quakers, and 
by trade a Shoemaker, was one of those, to whom, 
under ruder or purer form, the Divine Idea of the 
Universe is pleased to manifest itself; and, across all 
the hulls of Ignorance and eai*thly Deg^dation, shine 
through, in unspeakable Awfulness, unspeakable 
Beauty, on their souls : who therefore are rightly 
accounted Prophets, God-possessed ; or even Gods, as 
in some periods it has chanced. 

2. Sitting in his stall; working on tanned hides, 
amid pincers, paste-horns, rosin, swine-bristles, and a 
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nameless flood of rubbish, this youth had, neyertheless, 
a Living Spirit belonging to him; also an antique 
Inspired Volume, through which, as through a window, 
it could look upwards, and discern its celestial Home. 
The task of a daily pair of shoes, coupled even with 
some prospect of victuals, and an honorable Mastership 
in Cordwainery, and perhaps the post of Thirdborough 
in his hundred, as the crown of long faithful sewing, — 
was nowise satisfaction enough to such a mind: but 
ever amid the boring and hammering came tones from 
that far country, came Splendors and Terrors ; for this 
poor Cordwainer, as we said, was a Man; and the 
Temple of Immensity, wherein as Man he had been 
sent to minister, was full of holy mystery to him. 

8. The Clergy of the neighborhood, the ordained 
Watchers and Interpreters of that same holy mystery, 
listened with unaffected tedium to his consultations, 
and advised him, as the solution of such doubts, to 
«^ drink beer, and dance with the girls." Blind leaders 
of the blind I For what end were their tithes levied 
and eaten ; for what were their shovel-hats scooped out, 
and their surplices and cassock-aprons girt on; and 
such a church-repairing, and chaffering, and organing, 
and other racketing, held over that spot of God's 
Earth, — if Man were but a Patent Digester, and the 
Belly with its adjuncts the grand Reality ? 

4. Fox turned from them, with tears and a sacred 
scorn, back to his Leather-parings and his Bible. 
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Mountains of encumbrance, higher than ^tna, had 
been heaped over that Spirit : but it was a Spirit, and 
would not lie buried there. Through long days and 
nights of silent agony, it struggled and wrestled, with 
a man's force, to be free: how its prison-mountains 
heaved and swayed tumultuously, as the giant spirit 
shook them to this hand and that, and emerged into 
the light of Heaven I 

5. That Leicester shoenshop, had men known it, was 
a holier place than any Vatican or Loretto-shrine. — 
*^ So bandaged, and hampered, and hemmed in," groaned 
he, ^^ with thousand requisitions, obligations, straps, 
tatters, and tagrags, I can neither see nor move : not 
my own am I, but the World's ; and Time flies fast, 
and Heaven is high, and Hell is deep : Man I bethink 
thee, if thou hast power of Thought I Why not ; what 
binds me here ? Want, want 1 — Ha, of what ? Will 
all the shoe-wages under the Moon ferry me across into 
that far Land of Light? Only Meditation can, and 
devout Prayer to God. I will to the woods : the hol- 
low of a tree will lodge me, wild berries feed me ; and 
for Clothes, cannot I stitch myself one perennial suit of 
Leather I " 

6. Historical Oil-painting is one of the Arts I never 
practised; therefore shall I not decide whether this 
subject were easy of execution on the canvas. Yet 
often has it seemed to me as if such first outflashing of 
man's Freewill, to lighten, more and more into Day, 
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the Chaotic Night that threatened to engulf him in its 
hindrances and its horrors, were properly the only- 
grandeur there is in History. Let some living Angelo 
or Rosa, with seeing eye and understanding heart, pic- 
ture George Fox on that morning, when he spreads out 
his cutting-board for the last time, and cuts cowhides 
by unwonted patterns, and stitches them together into 
one continuous all-including Case, the farewell service 
of his awl I 

7. Stitch away, thou noble Fox: every prick of that 
little instrument is pricking into the heart of Slavery, 
and World-worship, and the Mammon-god. Thy elbows 
jerk, as in strong swimmer-strokes, and every stroke is 
bearing thee across the Prison-ditch, within which 
Vanity holds her Workhouse and Ragfair, into lands 
of true Liberty ; were the work done, there is in broad 
Europe one Free Man, and thou art he I 

Thomas Cablylb. 
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CHAPTER n. 



VITALIZED OR ANIMATED PICTURES. 



SONG OF THE CHATTAHOO-CHEE. 



Out of the hills of Habersham, 

Down the valley of Hall 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall. 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide. 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover's pain to attain the plain 

Far from the hills of Habei-sham, 

Far from the valleys of Hall. 

n. 

All down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valley of Hall, 
The rushes cried Abide^ abide^ 
The wilful water weeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 

From Poems of Sidney Lanier; oopsnrisrhted, 1884, 1891, by Ifary D. Lanier; 
published by Charles Seribner's Sons. 

41 
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The ferns and the fondling grass said Stay^ 
The dewbeiTjr dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeds sighed Abide^ ahide^ 

Here in the hills of Habershamy 

Here in the valley b of Hall. 



m. 

High o'er the hills of Habersham, 
Veiling the valleys of Hall, 
The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold. 
The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine. 
Over leaning, with flickering meaning and sign. 
Said, Pa8B not^ so cold^ these manifold 

Deep shades of the hills of Habersham^ 
These glades in the valleys of Hall. 



IV. 

And oft in the hills of Habersham, 
And oft in the valleys of Hall, 
The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook-stone 
Did bar me of passage with friendly hawl. 
And many a luminous jewel lone 
— Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist. 
Ruby, garnet and amethyst — 
Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 
In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 
In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 
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But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 
And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail : I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call — 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main. 
The dry fields bum, and the mills are to turn. 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn. 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 
Calls o'er the hills of Habersham, 
Calls through the valleys of Hall. 

Sidney Lanieb. 



THE BURNING OP MOSCOW. 

1. At length Moscow, with its domes, and towers, and 
palaces, appeared in sight; and Napoleon, who had 
joined the advanced guard, gazed long and thoughtfully 
on that goal of his wishes. Murat went forward and 
entered the gates with his splendid cavalry ; but, as he 
passed through the streets, he was struck by the soli- 
tude that surrounded him. Nothing was heard but the 
heavy tramp of his squadrons as he passed along, for a 
deserted and abandoned city was the meagre prize for 
which such unparalleled efforts had been made. 

2. As night drew its curtain over the splendid capital, 
Napoleon entered the gates, and immediately appointed 
Mortier governor. In his directions, he commanded 
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him to abstain from all pillage. ** For this," said he, 
"you shall be answerable with your life. Defend 
Moscow against all, whether friend or foe." 

8. The bright moon rose over the mighty city, tip- 
ping with silver the domes of more than two hundred 
churches, and pouring a flood of light over a thousand 
palaces and the dwellings of three hundred thousand 
inhabitants. The weary army sunk to rest, but there 
was no sleep for Mortier's eyes. Not the gorgeous and 
variegated palaces and their rich ornaments, nor the 
parks and gardens and oriental magnificence that every- 
where surrounded him, kept him wakeful, but the 
ominous foreboding that some dire calamity was hang- 
ing over the silent capital. 

4. When he entered it, scarcely a living soul met his 
gaze as he looked down the long streets ; and when he 
broke open the buildings, he found parlors and bed- 
rooms, and chambers, all furnished, and in order, but 
no occupants. This sudden abandonment of their 
homes betokened some secret purpose yet to be ful- 
filled. The midnight moon was settling over the city, 
when the cry of " Fire 1 " reached the ears of Mortier ; 
and the first light over Napoleon's faltering empire was 
kindled, and that most wondrous scene of modem 
times commenced, the Burning of Moscow. 

6. Mortier, as governor of the city, immediately 
issued his orders, and was putting forth every exertion, 
when, at daylight. Napoleon hastened to him. Affect- 
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ing to disbelieve the reports that the inhabitants were 
firing their own city, he put more rigid commands on 
Mortier to keep the soldiers from the work of de- 
struction. The marshal simply pointed to some 
iron covered houses that had not yet been opened, 
from every crevice of which smoke was issuing like 
steam from the sides of a pent-up volcano. Sad and 
thoughtful, Napoleon turned toward the Kremlin, the 
ancient palace of the Czars, whose huge structure rose 
high above the surrounding edifices. 

6. In the morning, Mortier, by great exertions, was 
enabled to subdue the fire. But the next night, Sep- 
tember 15th, 1812, at midnight, the sentinels on watch 
upon the lofty Kremlin saw below them the flames 
bursting through the houses and palaces, and the cry of 
** Fire I fire 1 " passed through the city. The dread 
scene was now fairly opened. Fiery balloons were 
seen dropping from the air and lightiug on the houses ; 
dull explosions were heard on every side from the shut- 
up dwellings, and the next moment light burst forth, 
and the flames were raging through the apartments. 

7. All was uproar and confusion. The serene air 
and moonlight of the night before had given way to 
driving clouds and a wild tempest, that swept like the 
roar of the sea over the city. Flames arose on every 
side, blazing and crackling in the storm ; while clouds 
of smoke and sparks in an incessant shower went driv- 
ing toward the Kremlin. 
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8. The clouds themselves seemed turned into fire, 
rolling wrath over devoted Moscow. Mortier, crushed 
with the responsibility thrown upon his shoulders, 
moved with his Young Guard amid this desolation, 
blowing up the houses and facing the tempest and the 
flames, struggling nobly to arrest the conflagration. 

9. He hastened from place to place amid the ruins, his 
face blackened with smoke, and his hair and eyebrows 
singed with the fierce heat. At length the day dawned 
— a day of tempest and of flame — and Mortier, who 
had strained every nerve for thirty-six hours, entered a 
palace and dropped down from fatigue. The manly 
form and stalwart arm that had so often carried death 
into the ranks of the enemy, at length gave way, and 
the gloomy marshal lay and panted in utter exhaustion. 
But the night of tempest had been succeeded by a day 
of tempest ; and when night again enveloped the city, 
it was one broad flame, waving to and fro in the 
blast. 

10. The wind had increased to a perfect hurricane, 
and shifted from quarter to quarter, as if on purpose to 
swell the sea of fire and extinguish the last hope. The 
fire was approaching the Kremlin, and already the roar 
of the flames and crash of falling houses, and the crack- 
ling of burning embers, were borne to the ears of the 
startled Emperor. He arose and walked to and fro, 
stopping convulsively, and gazing on the terrific scene. 
Murat, Eugene, and Berthier rushed into his presence, 
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and on their knees besought him to flee ; but he 
still clung to that haughty palace as if it were his 
empire. 

11. But at length the shout "The Kremlin is on 
fire I " was heard above the roar of the conflagration, 
and Napoleon reluctantly consented to leave. He 
descended into the streets with his staff, and looked 
about for a way of egress, but the flames blocked every 
passage. At length they discovered a postern gate, 
leading to the Moskwa, and entered it ; but they had 
entered still further into the danger. 

12. As Napoleon cast his eye round the open space, 
girdled and arched with fire, smoke and cinders, he 
saw one single street yet open, but all on fire. Into 
this he rushed, and amid the crash of falling houses 
and raging of the flames, over burning ruins, through 
clouds of rolling smoke, and between walls of fire, he 
pressed on ; and, at length, half-suffocated, emerged in 
safety from the blazing city, and took up his quarters 
in the imperial palace of Petrousky, nearly three miles 
distant. 

18. Mortier, relieved from his anxiety for the Em- 
peror, redoubled his efforts to arrest the conflagration. 
His men cheerfully rushed into every danger. Breath- 
ing nothing but smoke and ashes, canopied by flame, 
and smoke, and cinders, surrounded by walls of fire, 
that rocked to and fro, and fell with a crash amid the 
blazing ruins, carrying down with them red-hot roofs 
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of iron ; he struggled against an enemy that no boldness 
could awe, nor courage overcome. 

14. Those brave troops had heard the tramp of 
thousands of cavalry sweeping to battle without fear ; 
but now they stood in still terror before the march of 
the conflagration, under whose burning footsteps was 
heard the incessant crash of falling houses, and palaces, 
and churches. The continuous roar of the raging hur- 
ricane, mingled with that of the flames, was more 
terrible than the thunder of artillery ; and before this 
new foe, in the midst of the battle of the elements, the 
awe-struck army stood powerless and affrighted. 

15. When night again descended on the city, it pre- 
sented a spectacle, the like of which was never seen 
before, and which baffles all description. The streets 
were streets of fire, the heavens a canopy of fire, and 
the entire body of the city a mass of fire, fed by a hur- 
ricane that sped the blazing fragments in a constant 
stream through the air. Incessant explosions, from the 
blowing up of stores of oil, and tar, and spirits, shook 
the very foundations of the city, and sent vast vol- 
umes of smoke rolling furiously toward the sky. 
Huge sheets of canvas on fire came floating like mes- 
sengers of death through the flames; the towers and 
domes of the churches and palaces glowing with a red- 
hot heat over the wild sea below, then tottering a 
moment on their bases, were hurled by the tempest 
into the common ruin* 
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16. Thousands of wretches, before unseen, were 
driven by the heat from the cellars and hovels^ and 
streamed in an incessant throng through the streets. 
Children were seen carrying their parents ; the strong 
the weak ; while thousands were staggering under the 
loads of plunder they had snatched from the flames. 
This, too, would frequently take fire in the falling 
shower, and the miserable creatures would be compelled 
to drop it, and flee for their lives. O, it was a scene 
of woe and fear inconceivable and indescribable I A 
mighty and closely-packed city of houses, and churches, 
and palaces, wrapped from limit to limit in flames, 
which are fed by a whirling hurricane, is a sight the 
world will seldom see. 

17. But this was within the city. To Napoleon, with- 
out, the scene was still more sublime and terrific. 
When the flames had overcome all obstacles, and had 
wrapped everything in their red mantle, that great city 
looked like a sea of rolling fire, swept by a tempest that 
drove it into billows. Huge domes and trwers, throw- 
ing off sparks like blazing firebrands, now disappeared 
in their maddening flow, as they rushed and broke high 
over their tops, scattering their spray of fire against the 
clouds. The heavens themselves seemed to have caught 
the conflagration, and the angry masses that swept it 
rolled over a bosom of fire. 

18. Columns of flame would rise and sink along the 
surface of this sea, and huge volumes of black smoke 
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suddenly shoot into the air, as if volcanoes were work- 
ing below. The black form of the Kremlin alone tow- 
ered above the chaos, now wrapped in flame and smoke, 
again emerging into view, standing amid this scene of 
desolation and terror, like Virtue in the midst of a 
burning world, enveloped but unscathed by the devour- 
ing elements. Napoleon stood and gazed on the scene 
in sUent awe. Though nearly three miles distant, the 
windows and walls of his apartment were so hot that he 
could scarcely bear his hand i^inst them. Said he, 
years afterward: 

19. ^^ It was a spectacle of a sea and billows of fire, 
a sky and clouds of flame, mountains of red rolling 
flames, like immense waves of the sea, alternately 
bursting forth and elevating themselves to skies of 
flame below. O, it was the most grand, the most sub- 
lime, and the most terrific sight the world ever be- 
held.'* 

J. T. Headlby. 



«HERVE RIEL; 



I* 



On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety- 
two, 
Did the English fight the French — woe to France I 
And the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter through the 
blue. 
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Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks 

pursue, 
Came crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on the Ranee, 
With the English fleet in view. 



n. 

'Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor in full 

chase, 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, Dam- 
freville; 

Close on him fled, great and small. 
Twenty-two good ships in all ; 
And they signaled to the place, 
" Help the winners of a race 1 
Get us guidance, give us harbor, take us quick — or 
quicker still. 

Here's the English can and will I " 

ni. 

Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leaped 

on board ; 
"Why, what hope have ships like these to pass?" 

laughed they ; 
"Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage 

scarred and scored. 
Shall the * Formidable ' here, with her twelve and eighty 

guns, 
Think to make the river-mouth by the single narrow 

way, 
Trust to enter where 'tis ticklish for a craft of twenty 

tons, 
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And with flow at fall beside ? 
Now 'tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring I Rather say. 
While rock stands or water runs. 
Not a ship will leave the bay I " 



IV. 

Then was called a council straight ; 
Brief and bitter the debate ; 
"Here's the English at our heels; would you have 

them take in tow 
All that's left us of the fleet, linked together stem and 
bow. 

For a prize to Plymouth Sound ? — 
Better run the ships aground 1 " 

(Ended Damfreville his speech), 
« Not a minute more to wait 1 
Let the captains all and each 
Shove ashore, then blow up, bum the vessels on the 
beach I 

France must undergo her fate. 

V. 

«* Give the word I " — But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard ; 
For up stood, for outstepped, for in struck amid all 
these 
A captain? A lieutenant? A mate — first, second, 
third? 

No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete ! 
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But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville for the 
fleet — 
A poor coasting pilot he, Herv6 Riel the Croisickese. 

VI. 

And " What mockery or malice have we here ? " cries 

Herv6 Riel ; 
" Are you mad, you Malouins ? Are you cowards, fools 

or rogues ? 
Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the sound- 
ings, tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell, 
'Twixt the offing here and Grdve, where the river dis- 
embogues ? 
Are you bought by English gold? Is it love the 
lying's for? 

Morn and eve, night and day. 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 
Burn the fleet and ruin France? That were worse 

than fifty Hogues I 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth I Sirs, believe me 
there's a way I 

VII. 

•* Only let me lead the line. 
Have the biggest ship to steer. 
Get this ' Formidable ' clear, 
Make the others follow mine, 
And I lead them most and least by a passage I know well, 
Right to Solidor, past GrSve, 
And there lay them safe and sound ; 
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And if one ship misbehave — 
Keel so much as grate the ground 
Why, I've nothing but my life : here^s my head ! " cries 
Herv^ Riel. 

Not a minute more to wait I 
^^ Steer us in, then, small and great I 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron ! " cried 
its chief. 

*^ Captains, give the sailor place I 

He is admiral in brief." 
Still the north wind, by God's grace : 
See the noble fellow's face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide sea's 
profound I 

TX. 

See, safe through shoal and rock. 
How they follow in a flock 1 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the 
ground. 

Not a spar that comes to grief 1 
The peril, see, is past. 
All are harbored to the last. 
And just as Herv6 Riel hollas " Anchor 1 " — sure as fate, 
Up the English come, too late. 

X. 

So the storm subsides to calm ; 
They see the green trees wave 
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On the heights overlooking Grive ; 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 
" Just our rapture to enhance, 

Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance 
As they cannonade away I 
'Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Ranee ! " 
Now hope succeeds despair on each captain's counte- 
nance! 

XI. 

Outburst all with one accord, 

" This is Paradise for hell I 
Let France, let France's king, 
Thank the man that did the thing ! " 

What a shout, and all one word, 
"Herv^Riell" 

As he stepped in front once more. 

Not a symptom of surprise 

In the frank blue Breton eyes — 

Just the same man as before. 



xn. 

Then said Damfreville, " My friend, 
I must speak out at the end. 
Though I find the speaking hard ; 
Pmise is deeper than the lips ; 
You have saved the king his ships, 

You must name your own reward. 
Faith our sun was near eclipse ! 
Demand whate'er you will, 
France remains your debtor still. 
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Ask to heart's content, and have ! or mj name's not 
Damfreville." 

xm. 

Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke, 
As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue : 
" Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty's done. 
And from Malo roads to Croisie Point, what is but a 
run? — 

Since 'tis ask and have, I may — 

Since the others go ashore — 
Come 1 A good whole holiday I 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Bell 
Aurore I " 

That he asked, and that he got — nothing more. 

XIV. 

Name and deed alike are lost; 
Not a pillar nor a post 

In his Croisie keeps alive the feat as it befell ; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing smack. 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 
All that France saved from the fight whence England 
bore the bell. 

XV. 

60 to Paris ; rank on rank 

Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
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On the Louvre, face and flank : 
You shall look long enough ere you come to Herv^ 
Kiel — 

So, for better and for worse, 
Herv^ Riel, accept my verse 1 
In my verse, Herv^ Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife, the 
Belle Aurore I 

ROBEBT BBOVfNINa. 



THE SCHOOLMASTER BEATEN. 

1. The cold feeble dawn of a January morning was 
stealing in at the windows of the common sleeping 
room, when Nicholas, raising himself on his arm, looked 
among the prostrate forms in search of the boy Smike. 

2. "Now, then," cried Squeers, from the bottom of 
the stairway, "are you going to sleep all day, up 
there?" 

" We shall be down directly, sir." 

" Down directly I You had better be down directly, 
or I'll be down on some of you in less time than direct- 
ly. Where's that Smike ? " 

Nicholas looked round again, 

" He is not here, sir." 

** Don't tell me a lie. He is." 

"He is not. Don't tell me one." 
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3. Squeers bounced into the dormitory, and, swing- 
ing his cane in the air ready for a blow,' darted into the 
corner where Smike usually lay at night. The cane 
descended harmlessly. There was nobody there. 

" What does this mean ? Where have you hid him? " 

" I have seen nothing of him since last night." 

" Come, you won't save him this way. Where is 

he?" 

" At the bottom of the nearest pond, for anything I 

know." 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

4. In a fright Squeers inquired of the boys whether 
any one of them knew anything of their missing school- 
mate. 

There was a general hum of denial, in the midst of 
which one shrill voice was heard to say, (as indeed 
everybody thought) : 

" Please, sir, I think Smike's run away, sir." 

"Ha! who said that?" 

5. Mr. Squeers made a plunge into the crowd, and 
caught a very little boy, the perplexed expression of 
whose countenance, as he was brought forward, seemed 
to intimate that he was uncertain whether he was going 
to be punished or rewarded for his suggestion. He 
was not long in doubt. 

" You think he has run away, do you, sir ? " 

" Yes, please, sir." 

" And what reason have you to suppose that any boy 
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would want to run away from this establishment? 
Eh?" 

6. The child raised a dismal cry by way of answer, 
and Mr. Squeers beat him until he rolled out of his 
hands. He mercifully allowed him to roll away. 

"There! Now, if any other boy thinks Smike has 
run away, I shall be glad to have a talk with him." 
Profound silence. 

7. " Well, Nickleby, you think he has run away, I 
suppose ? " 

" I think it extremely likely.'* 

" Maybe you know he has run away ? " 

" I know nothing about it." 

" He didn't tell you he was going, I suppose ? " 

" He did not. I am very glad he did not, for it then 
would have been my duty to have told you." 

" Which, no doubt, you would have been sorry tO 
do?" 

" I should, indeed." 

8. Mrs. Squeers had listened to this conversation at 
the bottom of the stairs ; but now, losing all patience, 
she hastily made her way to the scene of action. 

" What's all this here to-do ? What on earth are you 
talking to him for, Squeery? The cow-house and 
stable are locked up, so Smike can't be there; and 
he's not down stairs anywhere, for the girl has looked. 
He must have gone York way, and by a public road. 
He must beg his way, and he could do that nowheres 
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but on the public road. Now, if you takes the chaise 
and goes one road, and I borrow Swallow's chaise and 
goes t'other, what with keeping our eyes open, and 
asking questions, one or other of us is moral sure to lay 
hold of him." 

9. The lady's plan was put in execution without de- 
lay, Nicholas remaining behind in a tumult of feeling. 
Death, from want and exposure, was the best that could 
be expected from the prolonged wanderings of so help- 
less a creature through a country of which he was ig- 
norant. There was little, perhaps, to choose between 
this and a return to the tender mercies of the school. 
Nicholas lingered on, in reckless anxiety, picturing a 
thousand possibilities, until the evening of next day, 
when Squeers returned alone. 

" No news of the scamp I " 

10. Another day came, and Nicholas was scarcely 
awake when he heard the wheels of a chaise approaching 
the house. It stopped, and the voice of Mrs. Squeers was 
heard, ordering a glass of spirits for somebody, which 
was in itself a sufficient sign that something extra- 
ordinary had happened. Nicholas hardly dared to look 
out of the window, but he did so, and the first object 
that met his eyes was wretched Smike, bedabbled with 
mud and rain, haggard, and worn, and wild. 

11. " Lift him out," said Squeers. "Bring him in, 
bringhimini" 

" Take care I " cried Mrs. Squeers. " We tied his 
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legs under the apron, and made 'em fast to the chaise, 
to prevent his giving us the slip again." 

With hands trembling with delight, Squeers unloos- 
ened the cord ; and Smike, more dead than alive, was 
brought in and locked up in a cellar, until such time as 
Mr. Squeers should deem it expedient to operate upon 
him. 

12. The news that the fugitive had been caught and 
brought back ran like wildfire through the hungry com- 
munity, and expectation was on tiptoe all the morning. 
On tiptoe it remained until the afternoon, when Squeers, 
having refreshed himself with his dinner and an extra 
libation or so, made his appearance (accompanied by 
his amiable partner), with a fearful instrument of flag- 
ellation, strong, supple, wax-ended and new. 

" Is every boy here ? " 

Every boy was there, but every boy was afraid to 
speak; so Squeers glared along the lines to assure him- 
self. 

18. There was a curious expression in the usher's 
face ; but he took his seat without opening his lips in 
reply. Squeers left the room, and shortly afterwards 
returned, dragging Smike by the collar. 

"Now, what have you got to say for yourself? 
(Stand a little out of the way, Mrs. Squeers, my dear; 
I've hardly got room enough.)" 

" Spare me, sir ! " 

**0h, that's all you've got to say, is it? Yes, I'll 
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flog you within an inch of your life, and spare you 
that." 

14. One cruel blow had fallen on him, when Nicholas 
Nickleby cried, « Stop ! " 

"Who cried stop?" 

" I did. This must not go on I " 

" Must not go on ? " 

"No. Must notl Shall not! I will prevent it I 
You have disregarded all my quiet interference in this 
miserable lad's behalf ; you have returned no answer to 
the letter in which I begged forgiveness for him, and 
offered to be responsible that he would remain quietly 
here. Don't blame me for this public interference. 
You have brought it upon yourself, not I." 

" Sit down, beggar ! " 

15. " Wretch, touch him again at your peril I I will 
not stand by and see it done. My blood is up, and I 
have the strength of ten such men as you. I will not 
spare you, if you drive me on. I have a series of 
personal insults to avenge, and my indignation is aggra- 
vated by the cruelties practiced in this foul den. Have 
a care, for if you raise the devil in me, the consequences 
will fall heavily upon your head." 

16. Squeers spat at him, and struck him a blow 
across the face. Nicholas instantly sprang upon him, 
wrested his weapon from his hand, and, pinning him by 
the throat, beat the ruflBan till he roared for mercy. 

He flung him away with all the force he could 
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muster, and the violence of his fall precipitated Mrs. 
Squeers over an adjacent form ; Squeers, striking his 
head against the same form in his descent, lay at his 
full length on the ground, stunned and motionless. 

17. Having brought affairs to this happy termination, 
and having ascertained to his satisfaction that Squeers 
was only stunned, and not dead (upon which point he 
had some unpleasant doubts at first), Nicholas packed 
up a few clothes in a small valise, and, finding that 
nobody opposed his progress, marched boldly out by 
the front door, and struck into the road. Then such a 
cheer arose as the walls of Dotheboy's Hall had never 
echoed before, and would never respond to again. 
When the sound had died away, the school was empty ; 
and of the crowd of boys, not one remained. 

Charles Dickens. 



THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN FIELD. 

I. 

Straight up the hill there rode 

Two horsemen drench'd with gore. 
And in their arms, a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 
His hand still strain'd the broken brand ; 
His arms were smear'd with blood and sand: 
Dragg'd from among the horses' feet, 
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With dinted shield, and helmet beat, 
The falcon-crest and plumage gone, 
Can that be haughty Marmion? • . • 

n. 
When, doff'd his casque, he felt free air, 
Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare : — 

" Where's Harry Blount ? Fitz Eustace where ? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare I 
Redeem my pennon — charge again ! 
Cry — * Marmion to the rescue 1 ' — vain. 
Last of my race — on battle-plain 
That shout shall ne'er be heard again ! — 
Yet my last thought is England's — fly. 

To Dacre bear my signet ring ; 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring. — 

ni. 
Fitz Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie ; 
Tunstall lies dead upon the field, 
His life-blood stains the spotless shield : 
Edmund is down : — my life is reft ; 
The Admiral alone is left. 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 
With Chester charge and Lancashire, 
Full upon Scotland's central host. 
Or victory and England's lost. — 
Must I bid twice ? — hence, varlets 1 fly I 
Leave Marmion here, alone — to die 1 " 

IV. 

They parted, and alone he lay : 
Clare drew her from the sight away, 
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Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And half he murmured, — " Is there none 

Of all my halls have nurst, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 

To slake my dying thirst ? " 

V. 

O, woman ; in our hours of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! — 
Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When, with the Baron's casque, the maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran : 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears. 

Sees but the dying man. 

VL 

She fiird the helm, and back she hied. 
And with surprise and joy espied 

A monk supporting Marmion's head ; 
A pious man whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shrive the dying, bless the dead. 
The war, that for a space did fail. 
Now trebly thundering swell'd the gale. 

And — " Stanley I " was the cry ; — - 
A light on Marmion's visage spread. 
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And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand, above his head, 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted, " Victory ! 
Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on 1 *' 
Were the last words of Marmion. 



vn. 

By this, though deep the eveniDg fell, 
Still rose the battle's deadly swell. 
For still the Scots, around their king. 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
The English shafts in volleys hail'd. 
In headlong charge their horse assail'd ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep. 

That fought around their king. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though billmen ply the ghastly blow. 

Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood. 
Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The instant that he fell. 

Vin. 

No thought was there of dastard flight ; 

Link'd in the serried phalanx tight. 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight. 

As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
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O'er their thin host and wounded king. 
Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands ; 

And from the charge they drew, 
As mountain-waves from wasted lands, 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 

IX. 

Then did their loss his f oeman know ; 

Their king, their lords, their mightiest, low. 

They melted from the field as snow, 

When streams are swoln, and south winds blow. 

Dissolves in silent dew. 
Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

While many a broken band, 
Disorder'd through her currents dash, 

To gain the Scottish land ! 
To town and tower, to down and dale, 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 
Shall many an age that wail prolong ; 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear, 

Of Flodden's fatal field, 
Where shivered was fair Scotland's spear. 

And broken was her shield ! 

Sib Walteb Scott. 
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ODE TO THE WEST WIND. 

I. 

O, wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's being. 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes : O, thou, 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 

Her clarion o'er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill : 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere ; 
Destroyer and preserver; hear, O, hear I 

n. 

Thou on whose stream, 'mid the steep sky's commotion 
Loose clouds like earth's decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean. 

Angels of rain and lightning: there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge. 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Msenad, even from the dim verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith's height 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 
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Of the djdng year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 

Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst : O, hear I 



ni. 

Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay. 
Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams. 

Beside a pumice isle in Baise's bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave's intenser day. 

All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 

So sweet, the sense faints picturing them ! Thou 

For whose path the Atlantic's level powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear. 
And tremble and despoil themselves : O, hear 1 

IV. 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 

If 1 were a swift cloud to fly with thee ; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 
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The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O, uncontroulable I If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 

The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 

Scarce seemed a vision ; I would ne'er have striven 

As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh ! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud I 
I fall upon the thorns of life I I bleed I 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee : tameless, and swift, and proud. 



Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is : 
What if my leaves are falling like its own I 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone. 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce, 
My spirit ! Be thou me, impetuous one I 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth I 
And, by the incantation of this verse. 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind 1 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy I O, wind. 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 

Pebcy B. Shelley. 
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WINTER. 

I. 

Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old ; 

On open wold and hill-top bleak 
It had gathered all the cold, 

And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer's cheek ; 

It carried a shiver Everywhere 

From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare ; 

The little brook heard it and built a roof 

'Neath which he could house him, winter-proof ; 



All night by the white stars' frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars ; 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze ; 

ni. 

Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
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For the gladness of beaven to shine through, and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
That crystalled the beams of moon and sun. 
And made a star of every one : 



IV. 

No mortal builder's most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice ; 
'Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depth serene through the summer day, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of the frost. 



V. 

Within the hall are song and laughter. 

The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, 
And sprouting in every corbel and rafter 

With lightsome green of ivy and holly ; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Yule-log's roaring tide ; 
The broad flame-pennons droop and flap 

And belly and tug as a flag in the wind ; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 

Hunted to death in its galleries blind ; 
And swift little troops of silent sparks. 

Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear. 
Go threading the soot-forest's tangled darks 

Like herds of startled deer. 
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VI. 

But the wind without was eager and sharp, 
Of Sir Launfal's gray hair it makes a harp^ 
And rattles and wrings 
The icy strings, 
Singing, in dreary monotone, 
A Christmas carol of its own, 
Whose burden still, as he might guess. 
Was — " Shelterless, shelterless, shelterless I *' 
The voice of the seneschal flared like a torch 
As he shouted the wanderer away from the porch. 
And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 
The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold, 
Through the windowHslits of the castle old. 
Build out its piers of ruddy light 
Against the drift of the cold. 

James Russell Lowell. 



EXTRACT FROM THE ILIAD. 

I. 

So saying. Mercury vanished up to heaven ; 
And Priam then alighted from his chariot. 
Leaving Idaeus with it, who remained 
Holding the mules and horses ; and the old man 
Went straight indoors, where the beloved of Jove 
Achilles sat, and found him. In the room 
Were others, but apart ; and two alone. 
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yj . 



The hero Automedon, and Alcimus, 

A branch of Mars, stood by him. They had been 

At meals, and had not yet removed the board. 

n. 

Great Priam came, without their seeing him, 

And kneeling down, he clasped Achilles' knees. 

And kissed those terrible, homicidal hands. 

Which had deprived him of so many sons. 

And as a man who is pressed heavily 

For having slain another, flies away 

To foreign lands, and comes into the house 

Of some great man, and is beheld with wonder, 

So did Achilles wonder to see Priam ; 

And the rest wondered, looking at each other. 

ni. 

But Priam, praying to him, spoke these words : — 

" God-like Achilles, think of thine own father ! 

To the same age have we both come, the same 

Weak pass ; and though the neighboring chiefs may vex 

Him also, and his borders find no help. 

Yet when he hears that thou art still alive, 

He gladdens inwardly, and daily hopes 

To see his dear son coming back from Troy. 

IV. 

But I, bereaved old Priam 1 I had once 
Brave sons in Troy, and now I cannot say 
That one is left me. 
And he who had no peer, Troy's prop and theirs, 
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Him hast thou killed now, fighting for his country, 
Hector ; and for his sake am I come here 
To ransom him, bringing a countless ransom. 
But thou, Achilles, fear the gods and think 
Of thine own father, and have mercy on me : 
For I am much more wretched, and have borne 
What never mortal bore, I think, on earth, 
To lift unto my lips the hand of him 
Who slew my boys I 

V. 

He ceased ; and there arose 

Sharp longing in Achilles for his father ; 

And taking Priam by the hand, he gently 

Put him away ; for both shed tears to think 

Of other times ; the one, most bitter ones 

For Hector, and with wilful wretchedness 

Lay right before Achilles : and the other. 

For his own father now, and now his friend ; 

And the whole house might hear them as they moaned. 

But when divine Achilles had refreshed 

His soul with tears, and sharp desire had left 

His heart and limbs, he got up from his throne. 

And raised the old man by the hand, and took 

Pity on his gray head and his gray chin. 

HOMEB. 
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CHAPTER m. 



TASTE. 
" ESoquence must be attractive or it is lume." 



THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 

1. I was, as yet, a stranger in England, and curious 
to notice the manners of the fashionable classes. I 
found, as usual, that there was the least pretension 
where there was the most acknowledged title to respect. 
I was particularly struck with the family of a nobleman 
of high rank, consisting of several sons and daughters. 
Nothing could be simpler or more unassuming than 
their appearance. They came to church in the plainest 
equipage or on foot. 

2. The young ladies would stop and converse in the 
kindest manner with the peasantry, caress the children, 
and listen to the stories of the humble cottagers. Their 
countenances were open and beautifully fair, with an 
expression of high refinement, but, at the same time, a 
frank cheerfulness and engaging affability. Their broth- 

78 
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ere were tall and elegantly formed. They were dressed 
fashionably, but simply, with strict neatness and pro- 
priety, and without any mannerism of foppishness. 

8. Their whole demeanor was easy and natural, with 
that lofty grace and noble frankness which bespeak 
freeborn souls that have never been checked in their 
growth by feelings of inferiority. There is a hardiness 
about real dignity that never dreads contact and com- 
munion with othere, however humble. It is only spu- 
rious pride that is morbid and sensitive, and shrinks 
from every touch. 

4. In contrast to these was the family of a wealthy 
citizen who had amassed a vast fortune, and, having 
purchased the estate and mansion of a ruined noble- 
man in the neighborhood, was endeavoring to assume 
all the style and dignity of a hereditary lord of the soil. 
The family always came to church in state. They were 
rolled majestically along in a carriage emblazoned with 
arms. The crest glittered in silver radiance from 
every part of the harness where a crest could possibly 
be placed. 

6. A fat coachman in a three-cornered hat, richly 
laced, and a flaxen wig, curling close round his rosy 
face, was seated on the box, with a sleek Danish dog 
beside him. Two footmen in gorgeous liveries with 
huge boquets and gold-headed canes, lolled behind. 
The carriage rose and sunk on its long springs with a 
peculiar stateliness of motion. The very heroes champed 
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their bits, arched their necks, and glanced their 
eyes more proudly than common horses ; either because 
they had got a little of the family feeling, or were reined 
up more tightly than ordinary. 

6. I could not but admire the style with which tnis 
splendid pageant was brought up to the gate of the 
churchyard. There was a vast effect produced at the 
turning of an angle of the wall ; — a great smacking of 
the whip, glistening of the harness, and flashing of 
wheels through gravel. This was the moment of tri- 
umph and vain-glory to the coachman. The horses 
were urged and checked, until they were fretted into a 
foam. They threw out their feet in a prancing trot, 
dashing about pebbles at every step. 

7. The crowd of villagers, sauntering quietly to 
church, opened precipitately to the right and left, gap- 
ing in vacant admiration. On reaching the gate, the 
horses were pulled up with a suddenness that produced 
an immediate stop, and almost thi*ew them on their 
haunches. There was an extraordinary hurry of the 
footmen to alight, open the door, pull down the steps 
and prepare everything for the descent on earth of this 
august family. 

8. The old citizen, with his round red face, first 
emerged from the carriage looking about him with the 
pompous air of a man accustomed to rule on change, 
and shake the stock-market with a nod. His consort, 
a fine, fleshy, comfortable dame, followed him. There 
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seemed, I must confess, but little pride in her compo- 
sition. She was the picture of broad, honest, vulgar 
enjoyment. The world went well with her; and she 
liked the world. 

9. She had fine clothes, a fine house, a fine carriage, 
fine children, everything was fine about her; it was 
nothing but driving about and visiting and feasting. 
Life was to her a perpetual revel; it was one long Lord 
Mayor's day. Two daughters succeeded to this goodly 
couple. They certainly were handsome, but had a 
supercilious air that chilled admiration, and disposed 
the spectator to be critical. Though no one could deny 
the richness of their decorations, yet their appropri- 
ateness might be questioned amid the simplicity of a 
country church. 

10. They descended loftily from the carriage, and 
moved up the line of peasantry with a step that seemed 
dainty of the soil it trod on. They cast an excursive 
glance around, that passed coldly over the burly faces 
of the peasantry, until they met the eyes of the noble- 
man's family, when their countenances immediately 
brightened into smiles, and they made the most pro- 
found and elegant courtesies, which were returned in a 
manner that showed they were but slight acquaint- 
ances. 

11. As I have brought these families into contrast, 
I must notice their behavior in church. That of the 
nobleman's family was quiet, serious, and attentive. 
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Not that they appeared to have any fervor of devotion, 
but rather a respect for sacred things and sacred places, 
inseparable from good breeding. The others, on the 
contrary, were in a perpetual flutter and whisper ; they 
betrayed a consciousness of finery, and the sorry ambi- 
tion of being the wonders of a rural congregation. 

12. The old gentleman was the only one really atten- 
tive to the service. He took the whole burden of 
family devotion upon himself, standing bolt upright, 
and uttering the responses with a loud voice heard all 
over the church. It was evident that he was one of 
these thorough church and king men who connect the 
idea of devotion and loyalty ; who consider the Deity, 
somehow or other of the government party, and religion 
" a very excellent sort of thing, that ought to be coun- 
tenanced and kept up." 

18. When he joined so loudly in the service, it 
seemed more by way of example to the lower orders, 
to show them that, though so great and wealthy, he was 
not above being religious ; as I have seen a turtle-fed 
alderman swallow publicly a basin of charity soup, 
smacking his lips at every mouthful, and pronouncing 
it " excellent food for the poor.** 

14. When the service was at an end, I was curious 
to witness the several exits of my groups. The young 
noblemen and their sisters, as the day was fine, pre- 
ferred strolling home across the fields, chatting with 
the country people as they went. The others departed 
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as they came, in grand parade. Again were the equi- 
pages wheeled up to the gate. There was again the 
smacking of whips, the clattering of hoofs and the glit- 
tering of harness. The horses started off at almost a 
bound ; the villagers again hurried to right and left ; the 
wheels threw up a cloud of dust, and the aspiring fam 
ily was wrapped out of sight in a whirlwind. 

Washington Irving. 



THE SOLITARY REAPER. 
I. 

Behold her single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland lass I 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 

Stop here, or gently pass 1 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
O listen ! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

n. 

No nightingale did ever chant 

More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travelers in some shady haunt 

Among Arabian sands ; 
No sweeter voice was ever heard 
In springtime from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 
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in. 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago : 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 
Some natural sorrow, loss or pain. 
That has been, and may be again. 

rv. 

Whatever the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 

I saw her singing at her work, 
And o'er the sickle bending ; 

I listened till I had my fill ; 

And as I mounted up the hill 

The music in my heart I bore 

Long after it was heard no more. 

WlLUAM WOEDSWOETH. 



SONGS FROM "THE PRINCESS." 

I. 

The splendor falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
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O hark, O hear I how thin and clear, 

And thmner, clearer, farther going I 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing 1 
Blow, let US hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 



n. 

Home they brought her warrior dead : 
She nor swoon'd, nor utter'd cry : 

All her maidens, watching, said, 
" She must weep or she will die." 

Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Call'd him worthy to be loved, 

Truest friend and noblest foe ; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 

Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Took the face-cloth from the face ; 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 

Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee — 
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Like summer tempest came her tears — 
" Sweet my child, I live for thee." 



in. 

« O Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South, 
Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her what I tell to thee. 

« O tell her. Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North. 

" O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill. 
And cheep and twitter twenty million loves. 

« O were I thou that she might take me in. 
And lay me on her bosom, and her heart 
Would rock the snowy cradle till I died. 

" Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love. 
Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green ? 

" O tell her. Swallow, that thy brood is flown ; 
Say to her, I do but wanton in the South, 
£ut in the North long since my nest is made. 

" O tell her, brief is life, but love is long. 
And brief the sun of summer in the North, 
And brief the moon of beauty in the South. 
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" O Swallow, flying from the golden woods, 
Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her mine, 
And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee," 

Alfred Tennyson. 



COURT SCENE FROM THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE. 

Enter Portia dressed like a doctor of laws. 

Duke. Give me your hand: came you from old 
Bellario? 

Portia. I did, my lord. 

Duke. You are welcome : take your place. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court? 

Por. I am informed thoroughly of the cause. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew ? 

Duke. Antonio and old Shy lock, both stand forth ^ 

Por. Is your name Shylock? 

Shi/lock. Shylock is my name. 

Por. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow; 
Yet in such a rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you, as you do proceed. — 
You stand within his danger, do you not ? l_To Antonio J 

Antonio. Ay, so he says. 

Por. Do you confess the bond ? 

Ant. I do. 

Por, Then must the Jew be merciful. 

Shy. On what compulsion must I ? tell me that. 
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Par. The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless'd ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this scepter'd sway. 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 
It is an attribute to God himself ; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 
That in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have spoken thus much, 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea ; 
Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there. 

Shy. My deeds upon my head I I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

Por. Is he not able to discharge the money? 

Bassanio. Yes, here I tender it for him in the court ; 
Yea, thrice the sum. 

Por. Shylock, there's thrice thy money offer'd thee. 

Shy. An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven : 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 
No, not for Venice. 

Por. Why, this bond is forfeit ; 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
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A pound of flesh, to be by him out off 
Nearest the merchant's heart : — Be merciful ; 
Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond. 

Shy. When it is paid according to the tenor. — 
It doth appear, you are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law, your exposition 
Hath been most sound : I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 
Proceed to judgment : by my soul I swear, 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me : I stay here on my bond. 

Ant. Most heartily do I beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

Por. Why then, thus it is. 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 

Shy. O noble judge 1 O excellent young man I 

Par. For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty. 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 

Shy. 'Tis very true : O wise and upright judge 1 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks 1 

Por. Therefore, lay bare your bosom. 

Shy. Ay, his breast : 

So says the bond ; — Doth it not, noble judge ? — 
Nearest his heart, those are the very words. 

Par. A pound of that same merchant's flesh is thine. 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shy. Most learned judge I — A sentence; come, 
prepare. 

Por. Tarry a little ; — there is something else. — 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 
The words expressly are a pound of flesh : 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh ; 
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But, in the cutting, if thou dost shed 

One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 

Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 

Unto the state of Venice. 

William Shakbspbabb. 



TASTE. 



1. All good architecture is the expression of national 
life and character ; and it is produced by a prevalent 
and eager national taste, or desire for beauty. I want 
you to think a little of the deep significance of this 
word "taste " ; for no statement of mine has been more 
earnestly or oftener controverted than that good taste 
is essentially a moral quality. " No," say many of my 
antagonists, " taste is one thing, morality is another." 

2. Permit me, therefore, to fortify this old dogma of 
mine somewhat. Taste is not only a part and an in- 
dex of morality — it is the only morality. The firat, 
and last, and closest trial question to any living crea- 
ture is, " What do you like ? " Tell me what you like, 
and I'll tell you what you are. Go out into the street, 
and ask the first man or woman you meet, what their 
"taste" is, and if they answer candidly, you know 
them, body and soul. 

8. " You, my friend in the rags, with the unsteady 
gait, what do you like?" "A pipe and a quartern of 
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gin." I know you. "You, good woman, with the 
quick step and tidy bonnet, what do you like ? " "A 
swept hearth and a clean tea-table, and my husband 
opposite me, and a baby at my breast." Good, I know 
you also. "You, little girl with the golden hair and 
the soft eyes, what do you like ? " " My canary, and a 
run among the wood hyacinths." "You, little boy 
with the dirty hands and the low forehead, what do you 
like ? *' "A shy at the sparrows, and a game at pitch- 
farthing." Good; we know them all now. What 
more need we ask? 

4. "Nay," perhaps you answer: "we need rather to 
ask what these people and children do, than what they 
like. If they do right, it is no matter that they like 
what is wrong; and if they do wrong, it is no matter 
that they like what is right. Doing is the great thing ; 
and it does not matter that the man likes drinking, so 
that he does not drink ; nor that the little girl likes to 
be kind to her canary, if she will not learn her lessons ; 
nor that the little boy likes throwing stones at the spar- 
rows, if he goes to the Sunday-school." 

5. Indeed, for a short time, and in a provisional 
sense, this is true. For if, resolutely, people do what 
is right, in time they come to like doing it. But they 
only are in a right moral state when they have come to 
like doing it ; and as long as they don't like it, they 
are still in a vicious state. The man is not in health of 
bodv who is always thirsting for the bottle in the cup- 
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board, though he bravely bears his thirst. The entire 
object of true education is to make people not merely 
do the right things, but enjoy the right tilings — not 
merely industrious, but to love industry — not merely 
learned, but to love knowledge — not merely pure, but 
to love purity — not merely just, but to hunger and 
thirst after justice. 

But you may answer or think, " Is the liking for out- 
side ornaments — for pictures, or statues, or furniture, 
or architecture, — a moral quality ? " Yes, most surely, 
if a rightly set liking. Taste for any picture or statue 
is not a moral quality, but taste for good ones is. Only 
here again we have to define the word " good." I don't 
mean by " good," clever — or learned — or diflBcult in 
the doing. 

6. Take a picture by Teniers, of sots quarreling over 
their dice : it is an entirely clever picture ; so clever 
that nothing in its kind has ever been done equal to it ; 
but it is also an entirely base and evil picture. It is 
an expression of delight in the prolonged contemplation 
of a vile thing, and delight in that is an ^^ unmannered," 
or " immoral " quality. It is " bad taste " in the pro- 
foundest sense. On the other hand, a picture of 
Titian's, or a Greek statue, or a Greek coin, or a Turner 
landscape, expresses delight in the perpetual contempla- 
tion of a good and perfect thing. 

7. That is an entirely moral quality — it is the taste 
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of the angels. And all delight in art, and all love of 
it, resolve themselves into simple love of that which 
deserves love. That deserving is the quality which we 
call " loveliness " ; and it is not an indifferent nor op- 
tional thing whether we love this or that ; but it is just 
the vital function of all our being. What we like de- 
termines what we are^ and is the sign of what we are ; 
and to teach taste is inevitably to form character. 

John Ruskin, 



BREATHINGS OF SPRING. 



What wak'st thou Spring ? — Sweet voices in the woods, 
And reed-like echoes, that have long been mute ; 

Thou bringest back, to fill the solitudes, 

The lark's clear pipe, the cuckoo's viewless flute, 

Whose tone seems breathing moumfulness or glee, 
Even as our hearts may be. 

n. 

And the leaves greet thee, Spring I — The joyous leaves, 

Whose tremblings gladden many a copse and glade. 
Where each young spray a rosy flush receives. 

When thy south wind hath pierced the whispery 
shade. 
And happy murmurs, running through the grass. 
Tell that thy footsteps pass. 
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in. 

And the bright waters — they, too, hear thy call. 
Spring, the awakener ! thou hast burst their sleep ! 

Amidst the hollows of the rocks their fall 
Makes melody, and in the forests deep, 

Where sudden sparkles and blue gleams betray 
Their windmgs to the day. 

IV. 

And flowers — the fairy-peopled world of flowers I 
Thou from the dust hast set that glory free, 

Coloring the cowslip with the sunny hours. 
And penciling the wood-anemone : 

Silent they seem ; yet each to thoughtful eye 
Glows with mute poesy. 

V. 

But what awak'st thou in the heart, O Spring ! — 
The human heart, with all its dreams and sighs? 

Thou that giv'st back so many a buried thing. 
Restorer of forgotten harmonies I 

Fresh songs and scents break forth where'er thou art: 
What wak'st thou in the heart ? 

VI. 

Too much, oh, there, too much 1 — we know not well 
Wherefore it should be thus ; yet, roused by thee, 

What fond, strange yearnings, from the souFs deep cell. 
Gush for the faces we no more may see I 

How are we haunted, in thy wind's low tone 
By voices that are gone I 
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vn. 

Looks of familiar love, that never more, 
Never on earth, our aching eyes shall meet. 

Past words of welcome to our household door, 
And vanished smiles, and sounds of parted feet — 

Spring, midst the murmurs of thy flowering trees, 
Why, why revivest thou these ? 

vin. 

Vain longings for the dead ! — why come they back 
With thy young birds, and leaves, and living blooms ? 

O, is it not that from thine earthly track 

Hope to thy world may look beyond the tombs ? 

Yes, gentle Spring ; no sorrow dims thine air. 
Breathed by our loved ones there. 

Mbs. Hemans. 



ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 



Bury the Great Duke 

With an empire's lamentation, 
Let us bury the Great Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation. 
Mourning when their leaders fall. 
Warriors carry the warrior's pall. 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 
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n. 

Lead out the pageant : sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long, long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow. 

And let the mournful martial music blow ; 

The last great Englishman is low. 

ni. 

Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood. 

The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute. 

Whole in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 

Yet clearest of ambitious crime, 

Our greatest, yet with least pretence, 

Great in council and great in war. 

Foremost captain of lus time. 

Rich in saving commonnsense. 

And, as the greatest only are. 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all men drew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fall'n at length that tower of strength 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew I 



IV. 

Who is he that cometh, like an honor'd guest. 
With banner and with music, with soldier and with 
priest. 
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With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest? 

Mighty seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 

The greatest sailor since our world began. 



Now, to the roll of muffled drums. 
To. thee the greatest soldier comes; 
For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea ; 
His foes were thine ; he kept us free : 
O give him welcome, this is he, 
Worthy of our gorgeous rites. 
And worthy to be laid by thee ; 
For this is England's greatest son, 
He that gain'd a hundred fights. 
Nor ever lost an English gun ; 

VI. 

This is he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assaye 
Clash'd with his fiery few and won ; 
And underneath another sun. 
Warring on a later day. 
Round affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treble works, the vast designs 
Of his labor'd rampart-lines. 
Where he greatly stood at bay, 
Whence he issued forth anew. 
And ever great and greater grew, 
Beating from the wasted vines 
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Back to France her banded swarms, 
Back to France with countless blows, 
Till o'er the hills her eagles flew 
Past the Pyrenean pines, 
FoUow'd up in valley and glen 
With blare of bugle, clamor of men. 
Roll of cannon and clash of arms. 
And England pouring on her foes. 
Such a war had such a close, 

vn. 

Again their ravening eagle rose 

In anger, wheel'd on Europe-shadowing wings, 

And barking for the thrones of kings ; 

Till one that sought but Duty's iron crown 

On that loud sabbath shook the spoiler down ; 

A day of onsets of despair I 

Dash'd on every rocky square 

Their surging charges foam'd themselves away; 

Last, the Prussian trumpet blew; 

Thro' the long-tormented air 

Heaven flash'd a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and overthrew. 

vin. 

So great a soldier taught us there. 

What long-enduring hearts could do 

In that world's-earthquake, Waterloo I 

Mighty seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

O savior of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 
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If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine I 



And thro* the centuries let a people's voice 
In full acclaim, 
A people's voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 
A people's voice, when they rejoice 
At civic revel and pomp and game. 
Attest their great commander's claim 
With honor, honor, honor to him, 
Eternal honor to his name. 



A people's voice 1 we are a people yet. 
Tho' all men else their nobler dreams forget 
Confused by brainless mobs and lawless Powers ; 
Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set 
His Saxon in blown seas and storming showers. 
We have a voice, with which to pay the debt 
Of boundless love and reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought, and kept it ours. 
And keep it ours, O God, from brute control ; 

XI. 

O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whole, 
And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
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Betwixt a people and their ancient throne, 
That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings ; 



xn. 

For, saving that, ye help to save mankind 

Till public wrong be crumbled into dust, 

And drill the raw world for the march of mind. 

Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be just» 

But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 

Remember him who led your hosts ; 

He bade you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannons moulder on the seaward wall ; 

His voice is silent in your council-hall 

Forever ; and whatever tempests lower. 

Forever silent ; even if they broke 

In thunder, silent ; yet remember all 

He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke : 



XIII. 

Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor palter' d with Eternal God for power; 
Who let the turbid streams of rumor flow 
Thro* either babbling world of high and low ; 
Whose life was work, whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hewn from life ; 
Who never spoke against a foe ; 
Whose eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right : 
Trutii-teller was our England's Alfred named ; 
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Truth-lover was our English Duke ; 
Whatever record leap to light 
He never shall be shamed. 



xrv. 

But speak no more of his renown, 
Lay your earthly fancies down, 
And in the vast cathedral leave him. 
God accept him, Christ receive him. 

Alfbbd Tbnnyson. 



THE LOVE OF NATURE. 

1. It is strange to observe the callousness of some 
men, before whom all the glories of heaven and earth 
pass in daily succession without touching their hearts, 
elevating their fancy, or leaving any durable remem- 
brance. Even of those who pretend to sensibility, how 
many are there to whom the lustre of the rising or set- 
ting sun, the sparkling concave of the midnight sky, 
the mountain forest tossing and roaring to the storm, 
or warbling with all the melodies of a summer evening ; 
the sweet interchange of hill and dale, shade and sun- 
shine, grove, lawn, and water, which an extensive 
landscape offers to the view ; the scenery of the ocean, 
so lovely, so majestic, and so tremendous, and the many 
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pleasing varieties of the animal and vegetable king- 
dom, could never afford so much real satisfaction as the 
steams of a ball-room, or the wranglings of a card-table. 

2. But some minds there are of a different mould, 
who, even in the early part of life, receive from the 
contemplation of Nature a species of delight which they 
would hardly exchange for any other ; and who, as ava- 
rice and ambition- are not the infirmities of that period, 
would, with equal sincerity and rapture exclaim, — 

" I care not, Fortune, what you me deny ; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns by living stream at eve." 

3. To a mind thus disposed, no paii) of creation is in- 
different. In the crowded city and howling wilderness, 
in the cultivated province and solitary isle, in the flow- 
ery lawn and craggy mountain, in the murmur of the 
rivulet and in the uproar of the ocean, in the radiance 
of summer and gloom of winter, in the thunder of heaven 
and in the whisper of the breeze, he still finds some- 
thing to rouse or to soothe his imagination, to draw 
forth his affections, or to employ his understanding. 
And from every mental energy that is not attended 
with pain, and even from some of those that are, as 
moderate terror and pity, a sound mind derives sajtis- 
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faction ; exercise being equally necessary to tlief "boSy* 
and the soul, and to both equally productive of health 
and pleasure. 

4. This happy sensibility to the beauties of Nature 
should be cherished in young persons. It engages 
them to contemplate the Creator in his wonderful works ; 
it purifies and harmonizes the soul, and prepares it for 
moral and intellectual discipline ; it supplies a never- 
failing source of amusement ; it contributes even to bod- 
ily health ; and as a strict analogy subsists between ma- 
terial and moral beauty, it leads the heart by an easy 
transition from the one to the other, and thus recom- 
mends virtue for its transcendent loveliness, and makes 
vice appear the object of contempt and abomination. 

" O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms which Nature to her votaries yields? 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves and garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all that echoes to the song of even ; 
All that the mountain*s sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven ; 
O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ? " 

Beattib. 
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BATIO OF VALUES. 



CHARACTER OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 

1. The advocates of Charles, like the advocates of 
other malefactors against whom overwhelming evidence 
is produced, generally decline all controversy about the 
facts, and content themselves with calling testimony to 
character. He had so many private virtues 1 And had 
James the Second no private virtues? Was Oliver 
Cromwell, his bitterest enemies themselves being judges, 
destitute of private virtues? 

2. And what, after all, are the virtues ascribed to 
Charles ? A religious zeal, not more sincere than that 
of his son, and fully as weak and narrow-minded, and a 
few of the ordinary household decencies which half the 
tombstones in England claim for those who lie beneath 
them. A good father I A good husband I Ample 
apologies indeed for fifteen years of persecution, 
tyranny, and falsehood 1 

8. We charge him with having broken his coronation 

102 
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oath ; and we are told that he kept his maniage vow ! 
We accuse him of having given up his people to the 
merciless inflictions of the most hot-headed and hard- 
hearted of prelates ; and the defence is, that he took his 
little son on his knee and kissed him! We censure 
him for having violated the articles of the Petition of 
Right, after having, for good and valuable considera- 
tion, promised to observe them ; and we are informed 
that he was accustomed to hear prayers at six o'clock 
in the morning ! It is to such considerations as these, 
together with his Vandyke dress, his handsome face, 
and his peaked beard, that he owes, we verily believe, 
most of his popularity with the present generation. 

4. For ourselves, we own that we do not understand 
the common phrase, a good man, but a bad king. We 
can as easily conceive a good man and an unnatural 
father, or a good man and a treacherous friend. We 
cannot, in estimating the character of an individual, 
leave out of our consideration his conduct in the most 
important of all human relations ; and if in that relation 
we find him to have been selfish, cruel, and deceitful, 
we shall take the liberty to call him a bad man, in spite 
of all his temperance at table, and all his regularity at 
chapeL 

Lord Macaxjlay. 
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THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 

In her ear he whispers gayly, 

" If my heart by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watch'd thee daily. 

And I think thou lov'st me well." 
She replies, in accents fainter, 

" There is none I love like thee." 
He is but a landscape-painter. 

And a village maiden she. 
He to lips, that fondly falter. 

Presses his without reproof: 
Leads her to the village altar. 

And they leave her father's roof. 

^^ I can make no marriage present ; 

Little can I give my wife. 
Love will make our cottage pleasant. 

And I love thee more than life." 
They by parks and lodges going 

See the lordly castles stand : 
Summer woods, about them blowing. 

Made a murmur in the land. 
From deep thought himself he rouses, 

Says to her that loves him well, 
^^ Let us see these handsome houses 

Where the wealthy nobles dwell." 

So she goes by him attended. 

Hears him lovingly converse. 
Sees whatever fair and splendid 

Lay betwixt his home and hers ; 
Parks with oak and chestnut shady. 

Parks and order'd gardens great. 
Ancient homes of lord and lady, 
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Built for pleasure and for state. 
All he shows her makes him dearer : 

Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer, 

Where they twain will spend their days, 

O but she will love him truly ! 

He shall have a cheerful home ; 
She will order all things duly, 

When beneath his roof they come. 
Thus her heart rejoices greatly. 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings stately. 

And beneath the gate she turns ; 
Sees a mansion more majestic 

Than all those she saw before: 
Many a gallant gay domestic 

Bows before him at the door. 

And they speak in gentle murmur, 

When they answer to his call. 
While he treads with footstep firmer. 

Leading on from hall to hall. 
And, while now she wonders blindly, 

Nor the meaning can divine. 
Proudly turns he round and kindly, 

" All of this is mine and thine." 
Here he lives in state and bounty. 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and free, 
Not a lord in all the county 

Is so great a lord as he. 

All at once the color flushes 

Her sweet face from brow to chin : 
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As it were with shame she blushes, 

And her spirit changed within. 
Then her countenance all over 

Pale again as death did prove ; 
But he clasp'd her like a lover, 

And he cheered her soul with love. 
So she strove against her weakness, 

Tho' at times her spirit sank: 
Shaped her heart with woman'e meekness 

To all duties of her rank : 

And a gentle consort made he, 

And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady. 

And the people loved her much. 
But a trouble weigh'd upon her. 

And perplex'd her, night and mom. 
With the burden of an honor 

Unto which she was not bom. 
Faint she grew, and ever fainter. 

As she murmur'd, " O, that he 
Were once more that landscape-painter. 

Which did win my heart from me I " 

So she droop'd and drooped before him. 

Fading slowly from his side: 
Three fair children first she bore him, 

Then before her time she died. 
Weeping, weeping late and early. 

Walking up and pacing down. 
Deeply moum'd the Lord of Burleigh, 

Burleigh-house by Stamford-town. 
And he came to look upon her. 

And he look'd at her and said. 
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«« Bring the dress and put it on her, 
That she wore when she was wed.'* 

Then her people, softly treading, 
Bore to earth her body, drest 

In the dress that she was wed in. 
That her spirit might have rest. 

Alfkbd Tbnnwon. 



UP AT A VILLA — DOWN IN THE CITY. 

I. 

Had I but plenty of money, money enough and to 

spare. 
The house for me, no doubt, were a house in the city- 

square ; 
Ah, such a life, such a life, as one leads at the window 

there I 

n. 

Something to see, by Bacchus, something to hear, at 

least I 
There, the whole day long, one's life is a perfect feast ; 
While up at a villa one lives, I maintain it, no more 

than a beast. 

in. 

Well now, look at our villa I stuck like the horn of a 

bull 
Just on a mountain edge as bare as the creature's skull. 
Save a mere shag of a bush with hardly a leaf to pull ! 
— I scratch my own, sometimes, to see if the hair's 

turned wool. 
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IV. 

But the city, oh the city — the square with the houses I 

Why? 
They are stone-faced, white as a curd, there's something 

to take the eye ! 
Houses in four straight lines, not a single front awry ; 
You watch who crosses and gossips, who saunters, who 

hurries by ; 
Green blinds, as a matter of course, to draw when the 

sun gets high ; 
And the shops with fanciful signs which are painted 

properly. 

V. 

What of a villa? Though winter be over in March by 

rights, 
'Tis May perhaps ere the snow shall have withered 

well off the heights : 
YouVe the brown ploughed land before, where the 

oxen steam and wheeze. 
And the hills over-smoked behind by the faint gray 

olive-trees. 

VI. 

Is it better in May, I ask you ? YouVe summer all at 

once; 
In a day he leaps complete with a few strong April 

suns. 
'Mid the sharp short emerald wheat, scarce risen three 

fingers well. 
The wild tulip, at end of its tube, blows out its great 

red bell 
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Like a thin clear bubble of blood, for the children to 
pick and sell. 



vn. 

Is it ever hot in the square? There's a fountain to 

spout and splash ! 
In the shade it sings and springs i in the shine such 

foam-bows flash 
On the horses with curling fish-tails, that prance and 

paddle and pash 
Round the lady atop in her conch — fifty gazers do not 

abash, 
Though all that she wears is some weeds round her 

waist in a sort of sash. 



vni. 

All the year long at the villa, nothing to see though 

you linger. 
Except yon cypress that points like death's lean lifted 

forefinger. 
Some think fireflies pretty, when they mix i' the corn 

and mingle. 
Or thrid the stinking hemp till the stalks of it seem 

a-tingle. 
Late August or early September, the stunning cicala is 

shrill. 
And the bees keep their tiresome whine round the 

resinous firs on the hill. 
Enough of the seasons, — I spare you the months of the 

fever and chilL 
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IX. 

Ere you open your eyes in the city, the blessed churoh- 

bells begin : 
No sooner the bells leave off than the diligence rattles 

in: 
You get the pick of the news, and it costs you never a 

pin. 
By and by there's the travelling doctor gives pills, lets 

blood, draws teeth ; 
Or the Pulcinello-trumpet breaks up the market be> 

neath. 
At the post-oflBce such a scene-picture — the new play, 

piping hot 1 
And a notice how, only this morning, three liberal 

thieves were shot. 



Above it, behold the Archbishop's most fatherly of 

rebukes. 
And beneath, with his crown and his lion, some little 

new law of the Duke's 1 
Or a sonnet with flowery marge, to the Reverend Don 

So-and-so 
Who is Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarca, St. Jerome, and 

Cicero, 
"And moreover" (the sonnet goes rhyming), "the 

skirts of Saint raul has reached. 
Having preached us those six Lent-lectures more unctu- 
ous than ever he preached.'* 
Noon strikes, — here sweeps the procession I our Lady 

borne smiling and smart, 
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With a pink gauze gown all spangles, and seven swords 

stuck in her heart ! 
Bang-whang^whang goes the drum, tootle-te-tootle the 

fife; 
No keeping one's haunches still: it's the greatest 

pleasure in life. 



XI. 

But bless you, it's dear — it's dear I fowls, wine, at 

double the rate. 
They have clapped a new tax upon salt, and what oil 

pays passing the gate 
It's a horror to think of. And so, the villa for me, not 

the city 1 
Beggars can scarcely be choosers : but still — ah, the 

pity, the pity 1 
Look, two and two go the priests, then the monks with 

cowls and sandaJs, 
And the penitents dressed in white shirts, a-holding the 

yellow candles ; 
One, he carries a flag up straight, and another a cross 

with handles. 
And the Duke's guard brings up the rear, for the better 

prevention of scandals : 
Bang-whang-whang goes the drum, tooUe-te-tootle the 

fife. 
Oh, a day in the city-square, there is no such pleasure 

in life I 

Robert Bbowning. 
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SCROOGE AND MARLEY. 

1. Marley was dead to begin with. There is no 
doubt whatever about that. The register of his burial 
was signed by the clergyman, the clerk, the undertaker, 
and the chief mourner. Scrooge signed it ; and Scrooge's 
name was good upon 'Change, for anjrthing he chose to 
put his hand to. Old Marley was as dead as a door- 
nail. 

2. Mind I I don't mean to say that I know, of my 
own knowledge, what there is particularly dead about a 
door-nail. I might have been inclined, myself, to re- 
gard a coffin-nail as the deadest piece of ironmongery 
in the trade. But the wisdom of our ancestors is in 
the simile ; and my unhallowed hands shall not disturb 
it, or the Country's done for. You will therefore per- 
mit me to repeat, emphatically, that Marley was as dead 
as a door-nail. 

8. Scrooge knew he was dead ? Of course he did. 
How could it be otherwise? Scrooge and he were 
partners for I don't know how many years. Scrooge 
was his sole executor, his sole administrator, his sole 
assign, his sole residuary legatee, his sole friend, and 
sole mourner. And even Scrooge was not so dreadfully 
cut up by the sad event, but that he was an excellent 
man of business on the veiy day of the funeral, and sol- 
emnized it with an undoubted bargain. 

4. Scrooge never painted out old Marley's name. 
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There it stood, years afterwards, above the warehouse 
door : " Scrooge and Marley." The firm was known as 
Scrooge and Marley. Sometimes people new to the 
business called Scrooge Scrooge, and sometimes Marley, 
but he answered to both names ; it was all the same to 
him. 

5. Oh I But he was a tight-fisted hand at the grind- 
stone, Scrooge I a squeezing, wrenching, grasping, 
scraping, clutching, covetous old sinner. Hard and 
sharp as flint, from which no steel had ever struck out 
generous fire ; secret and self-contained, and solitary as 
an oyster. The cold within him froze his old features, 
nipped his pointed nose, shriveled his cheek, stiffened 
his gait; made his eyes red, his thin lips blue; and 
spoke out shrewdly in his grating voice. A frosty rim 
was on his head, and on his eyebrows, and his wiry 
chin. He carried his own low temperature always 
about him; he iced his office in the dog-days; and 
didn't thaw it one degree at Christmas I 

6. External heat and cold had little influence on 
Scrooge. No warmth could warm, nor wintry weather 
chill him. No wind that blew was bitterer than he, no 
falling snow was more intent upon its purpose, no pelt- 
ing rain less open to entreaty. Foul weather didn't 
know where to have him. The heaviest rain, and snow, 
and hail, and sleet, could boast of the advantage over 
him in only one respect. They often " came down " 
handsomely, and Scrooge never did. 
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7. Nobody ever stopped him in the street to say, 
with gladsome looks, " My dear Scrooge, how are you? 
when will you come to see me ? '' No beggars implored 
him to bestow a trifle, no children asked him what it 
was o'clock, no man or woman ever once in all his life 
inquired the way to such and such a place, of Scrooge. 

8. Even the blind-men's dogs appeared to know him ; 
and when they saw him coming on, would tug their own- 
ers into doorways and up courts ; and then would wag 
their tails as though they said, ** no eye at all is better 
than an evil eye, dark master I " 

But what did Scrooge care ? It was the very thing 
he liked. To edge his way along the crowded paths of 
life warning all human sympathy to keep its distance, 
was what the knowing ones call «« nuts " to Scrooge. 

Chablbs Dickens. 



THE CAPTURE OF QUEBEC. 

1. The sun rose, and, from the ramparts of Quebec, 
the astonished people saw the Plains of Abraham glit- 
tering with arms, and the dark-red lines of the English 
forming in array of battle. Breathless messengers had 
borne the evil tidings to Montcalm, and far and near 
his wide extended camp resounded with the rolling of 
alarm drums and the din of startled preparation. 

2. He too, had had his struggles and his sorrows. 
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The civil power had thwarted him ; famine, discontent, 
and disaffection were rife among his soldiers ; and no 
small portion of the Canadian militia had dispersed from 
sheer starvation. In spite of all, he had trusted to hold 
out till the winter frosts should drive the invaders from 
before the town ; when, on that disastrous morning, the 
news of their successful temerity fell like a cannon-shot 
upon his ear. 

3. Still he assumed a tone of confidence. ^They 
have got to the weak side of us at last," he is reported 
to have said, ^^and we must crush them with our num- 
bers." With headlong haste, his troops were pouring 
over the bridge of the St. Charles, and gathering in 
heavy masses under the western ramparts of the town. 
Could numbers give assurance of success, their triumph 
would have been secure ; for five French battalions and 
the armed colonial peasantry amounted in all to more 
than seven thousand five hundred men. 

4. Full in sight before them stretched the long, thin 
lines of the British forces, the half-wild Highlanders, 
the steady soldiery of England, and the hardy levies of 
the provinces, — less than five thousand in number, but 
all inured to battle, and strong in the full assurance of 
success. 

5. Yet could the chiefs of that gallant army have 
pierced the secrets of the future, could they have fore- 
seen that the victory which they burned to achieve 
would have robbed England of her proudest boast; that 
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the conquest of Canada would pave the way for the inde- 
pendence of America, their swords would have dropped 
from their hands, and the heroic fire have gone out 
within their hearts. 

6. It was nine o'clock, and the adverse armies stood 
motionless, each gazing on the other. The clouds hung 
low, and, at intervals, warm, light showers descended 
besprinkling both alike. The coppice and cornfields in 
front of the British troops were filled with French sharp- 
shooters, who kept up a distant, spattering fire. Here 
and there a soldier fell in the ranks, and the gap was 
filled in silence. 

7. At a little before ten, the British could see that 
Montcalm was preparing to advance, and, in a few mo- 
ments, all his troops appeared in rapid motion. They 
came on in three divisions, shouting after the manner of 
their nation, and firing heavily, as soon as they came 
within range. 

8. In the British ranks not a trigger was pulled, not 
a soldier stirred ; and their ominous composure seemed 
to dampen the spirits of the assailants. It was not un- 
til the French were within forty yards that the fatal 
word was given, and the British muskets blazed forth at 
once in one crashing explosion. Like a ship at full ca- 
reer, arrested with sudden ruin on a sunken rock, the 
ranks of Montcalm staggered, shivered, and broke be- 
fore that wasting storm of lead. 

9. The smoke rolling along the field, for a moment* 
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shut out the view ; but when the white wreaths were 
scattered on the wind, a wretched spectacle was dis- 
closed; men and officers tumbled in heaps, battalions 
resolved into a mob, order and obedience gone; and 
when the British muskets were leveled for a second vol- 
ley, the masses of the militia were seen to cower and 
shrink with uncontrollable panic. 

10. For a few minutes, the French regulars stood 
their ground, returning a sharp and not ineffectual fire. 
But now, echoing cheer on cheer, redoubling volley on 
volley, trampling the dying and the dead, and driving 
the fugitives in crowds, the British troops advanced and 
swept the field before them. The ardor of the men 
burst all restraint. They broke into a run, and with 
unsparing slaughter chased the flying multitude to the 
gates of Quebec. Foremost of all, the light-footed 
Highlanders dashed along in furious pursuit, hewing 
down the Frenchmen with their broad-swords, and slay- 
ing many in the very ditch of the fortifications. Never 
was victory more quick or more decisive. 

Feancis Parkman. 
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THE FIRST QUARREL. 

(in the isle of wight.) 

[abridged.] 



** Wait a little," you say, ** you are sure it'll all come 

righV 
I am all alone in the world, an' you are my only friend. 
Doctor, if you can wait, I'll tell you the tale o' my 

Ufe. 
When Harry an' I were children, he calUd me his own 

little wife ; 
I was happy when I was with him, an' sorry when he 

was away, 
An' when we play'd together, I loved him better than 

play ; 
He workt me the daisy chain, he made me the cowslip 

ball. 
He fought the boys that were rude, an' I loved him 

better than all. 
Passionate girl tho' I was, an' often at home in dis- 
grace, 
I never could quarrel with Harry — I had but to look 

in his face. 

n. 

There was a farmer in Dorset of Harry's kin, that had 

need 
Of a good stout lad at his farm ; he sent, an' the father 
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So Harry was bound to the Dorsetshire farm for years 

an' for years ; 
I walked with him down to the quay, poor lad, an' we 

parted in tears. 
The boat was beginning to move, we heard them a-ring- 

ing the bell, 
" I'll never love any but you, God bless you, my own 

Uttle NeU." 



in. 

And years went over till I that was little had grown so 

tall. 
The men would say of the maids, "Our Nelly's the 

flower of 'em all." 
I didn't take heed o' them^ but I taught myself all I 

could 
To make a good wife for Harry, when Harry came 

home for good. 
Often I seem'd unhappy, an' often as happy too. 
For I heard it abroad in the fields, " I'll never love any 

but you ; " 
" I'll never love any but you," the morning song of the 

lark, 
*' I'll never love any but you," the nightingale's hymn 

in the dark. 

rv. 

And Harry came home at last, but he looked at me 

sidelong and shy, 
Yext me a bit, till he told me that so many years had 

gone by. 
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I had g^wn so handsome and tall — that I might ha' 

forgot him somehow — 
For he thought — there were other lads — he was f ear'd 

to look at me now. 
Hard was the frost in the field, we were married o' 

Christmas day. 
Married among the red berries, an' all as merry as 

May — 
Those were the pleasant times, my house an' my man 

were my pride. 
We seem'd like ships i' the channel a-sailing with wind 

an' tide. 

V. 

But work was scant in the Isle, tho' he tried the vil- 
lages round. 

So Harry went over the Solent to see if work could be 
found ; 

An' he wrote, "I ha* six weeks' work, little wife, so far 
as I know ; 

I'll come for an hour to-morrow, an' kiss you before I 

go- 
So I set to righting the house, for wasn't he coming 

that day? 
An' I hit on an old deal-box that was pushed in a cor- 
ner away, 
It was full of old odds an' ends, an' a letter along wi' 

the rest, 
I had better ha' put my naked hand in a hornet's nest. 

VI. 

" Sweetheart " — this was the letter — this was the let- 
ter I read — 
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" You promised to find me work near you, an* I wish I 

was dead — 
Didn't you kiss me an' promise ? you haven't done it, 

my lad, 
An' I almost died o' your going away, an' I wish that I 

had." 
I, too, wish that I had — in the pleasant times that had 

past. 
Before I quarrell'd with Harry — my quarrel — the 

first an' the last. 



vn. 

For Harry came in, an' I flung him the letter that 

drove me wild. 
An' he told it me all at once, as simple as any child, 
" What can it matter, my lass, what I did wi' my single 

life? 
I ha' been as true to you as ever a man to his wife ; 
An' Bhe * wasn't one o' the worst.' " " Then," I said, 

"I'm none o' the best." 
An* he smiled at me, " Aint you, my love ? Come, 

come, little wife, let it rest ! 
The man isn't like the woman, no need to make such a 

stir." 
But he anger'd me all the more, an' I said, " You were 

keeping with her. 
When I was a-loving you all along an' the same as 

before." 
An* he didn't speak for a while, an* he anger'd me 

more and more. 
Then he patted my hand in his gentle way, " Let by- 
gones be I " 
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" Bygones I you kept yours hush'd," I said, " when you 

married me ! 
Bygones ma' be come-agains; I hate her — an' I hate 

youl'' 
Ah, Harry, my man, you had better ha' beaten me 

black an' blue 
Than ha' spoken so kind as you did, when I were so 

crazy wi' spite. 
" Wait a little, my lass, I am sure it 'ill all come right.** 

vm. 

An' he took three turns in the rain, an' I watched him, 

an' when he came in 
I felt that my heart was hard, he was all wet thro' to 

the skin, 
An' I never said " oflE wi' the wet," I never said " on wi' 

the dry," 
So I knew my heart was hard, when he came to bid 

me goodbye. 
**You said that you hated me, Ellen, but that isn't 

true, you know ; 
I am going to leave you a bit — you'll kiss me be- 
fore I go?" 
" Going ! you're going to her — kiss her — if you will," 

I said — 
" I had sooner be cursed than kiss'd I " — I didn't know 

well what I meant. 
But I tum'd my face from him, an' he tum'd Jds face 

an' he went. 

IX. 

And then he sent me a letter, " I've gotten my work to 
do; 
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You wouldn't kiss me, my lass, an' I never loved any 

but you ; 
I am sorry for all the quarrel an' sorry for what she 

wrote, 
I ha* six weeks work in Jersey an' go to-night by the 

boat." 
An' the wind began to rise, an' I thought of him out at 

sea, 
An' I felt I had been to blame ; he was always kind to 

me. 
" Wait a little, my lass, I am sure it 'ill all come right " — 
An' the boat went dovm that night — the boat went 

down that night. 

Alfeed Tennyson. 



OH, MAY I JOIN THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 1 

I. 

Oh, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence ; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity. 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self. 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars. 

And with their mild persistence urge man's search 

To vaster issues. 

n. 

So to live is heaven : 
To make undying music in the world. 
Breathing as beauteous order, that controls 
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With growing sway the growing life of man. 
So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which we struggled, failed, and agonized. 
With widening retrospect that bred despair. 
Rebellious flesh that would not be subdued, 
A vicious parent shaming still its child, — 
Poor anxious penitence, — is quick dissolved; 
Its discords, quenched by meeting harmonies, 
Die in the large and charitable air. 

m. 
And all our rarer, better, truer self, 
That sobbed religiously in yearning song. 
That watched to ease the burthen of the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be, 
And what may yet be better — saw within 
A worthier image for the sanctuary. 
And shaped it forth before the multitude 
Divinely human, raising worship so 
To higher reverence more mixed with love -— 
That better self shall live till human Time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread forever. 

IV. 

This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven ; be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony ; 
Enkindle generous ardor ; feed pure love ; 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty — 
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Be the sweet presence of a good diflEused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 

George Eliot. 



EXTRACT FROM MARC ANTHONY'S 
ORATION. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them. 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with CsBsar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Csesar was ambitious ; 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault. 
And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, -« 
For Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they all, all honourable men, — 
Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 
But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill ; 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept ; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honoumble man. 
You all did see that on the Lupercal 
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I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition? 

Yet Brutns says, he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason I — Bear with me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world ; now lies he there. 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters I if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men. 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here's a parchment, with the seal of Caesar ; 

I found it in his closet ; 'tis his will. 

Let but the commons hear this testament — 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood. 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills. 

Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 

Unto their issue. 

William Shakbspbabb. 
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